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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, Studio: Hotel Bayard, Fifty-fourth Street and ; ; ; 
= Broadway, New York City RICHARD 7 PERCY 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI Tent = - 





Concert Organist and Ac« 

















— Studio 1 West 3sth Street, New York 


GEORGE M.GREENE, 3 |—— — eaten ce ee 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing M. THEODOR B Je IRKSTEN anp HENRY SCHRADIECK 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, roe Ta 


Studio: 489 Fifth Ave Mondays and Thursdays. re > 
Residence and address . ; INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING, he apn i te oo ws 
417 West 23d Street, New York. New Studios Carnegie Hall, New York is wer aN - “qe n Ave Br 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, WILLIAM H. BARBER 
(Church of the Holy Communion) Organ les- OPERA One Gee eg 8 CTION ( Ont 1 RI Pi as “MS RUL« 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest aso Central Park South. | : 


ith ew York t | 5 
instruments Special advantages for the study of : stud . 





church music and the training of boys’ voices s - : . | 
Address: 40 West aoth Street, New York J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, | —_—— 

a ——— Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, | - f TF SRER( 

T ) Studio: Koom ind 44 Y. M, C. A. Building, | F. W. RIESBERG 

r¢ )M KARL, 318 West th Street, New York | LU 

Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction 2 , pmatees mT = rr paid ; on ; 
Studio Carnegie Hall MARIE SEY M< | R BISSELL, | Organist Roseville Aver Pre terian 

Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York | Newark 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION | 


— Pupils prepared for secretat reasurer Ne York S 
is pret Residence Studi 


MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT Church, Concert and Oratorio. | “Csidence Studio: Stres 





s Studio 3s East 16th Stree New York 
Author of Original Method n Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenogray \ll materials n | oe 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater |] Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, os. C. BENNETT 
New York SOPRANO ; ee : ’ 
Addres 8 Lefferts Plac Brooklyn, N. ¥ 6 West ooth Street, nstf ' 4 
— - New York City re , 
KE. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone : = | ! nt 
Stud g ' , - KATE STELLA BURR ; 8 836 Carnegie H 
tudios 12! ast wenty-thire street, New RE > 
fork. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIS1 . : ; 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation Mao EMMA RODERIC] 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian ae eoviene ~— Opera, Sentara, aoe Re 1 | 
nal orion . Ce i. citals rganis irector Grace J nurch | x i Deve t and 
schools. rat ’ , Church, Concert, Opera. Studi 6 West Sed Street. New York eee ¢ - 


DUDLEY BUCK, JK., GEORGE SWEE’ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION OPERA, ORATORIO. CONCERT 
Song Lecture Recitals 304 West 72d Street, New York SOPRAN( 
S10 Carnegie Hall, New York City - Concerts, Recit | 


one = | J. HARRY WHEELER, | address Fifth Avenue, New 
HOW ARD BRO KW, \Y. Voice Production and the Art f Singing 


F Voices educated strictly the lian School _ -] \I¢C) 
COMPOSER-PIANIST Studio: 8: Fifth Ave.. corner 16th St.. New York AMUEL B. MOYI 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano July and August at Chautauqua Assembly | ASSO CANTA I 
‘ and Song Interpretation | On r ( ert \i cales \ 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York Me. EDMUND SEVERN Italian Met ne Pla 
an . Violin, Composition, Ensemble specialt stud 30 Pitth . 


WALTER HENRY HALL, Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN 


° , VOICE CUI 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, CARL C. MULLER, | Musical Art Department of Adelphi ( 
PIANIS'1 Translator of “Sechter's Fundamental Hz armonies.”’ Ee 
| 


Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises 
4 NO INSTRUG ON 
PIA INSTR ro! Teacher of Viano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 


Studio 160 East zoth Street, New York Compositior 1291 Lexington heat New York 


*upils prepared f Church, ¢ t, Or 


Monday and Thursda \ft 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, MME. HELENE MAIGILLE 
PIANIST INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie —_ 3 
Summer course New 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method 
Studio: 201 West Srst Street, New York 


OT EN nile sala Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, © 


73 West 140th Street, New York 


First season in New York Ten years in San SAUI H AR¢ )] LD) LICH TENS] EIN 


Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 


Studio: #6 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. | — a 


pane . -1J. WARREN ANDREWS 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 











N Y k MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 

CW OPK. MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES ‘The Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, 
New } 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 . . 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, Mr. ( HARLES LE KE] RAC \ : Organ Lessons at Marble ¢ egiate Chur 
Germany PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION corner Fifth Avenue. and 29th Str 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- | Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MetHop Studio: 1tg02 Broadway, New 
tive, and I advise ali pupils desiring to study with Studio: Carnegie Ha New York City 
me to be prepared by her = seated _ . C- 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI > ahaa Miss MARGARET GOETZ 
Bn MAX BENDHEIM, | ae eal gat 
_— . VOCAL INSTRUCTION Concerts. 2 » Beate \ ‘ 
ALBERTO L. RENCE, 332 West 56th Street New York City | wg ot a a = bi Park N 
155 “ th Street, New York. ee om , 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- | p T a : : ’ 7 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; A Al L I I] )] I N THE ARENS VOCAI STUDIO 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful | PIANIS1 ffiliated with the Amer a fi 
sian 314 East th Street, New York | ( ga 
, : — ‘ ccept a limited numb € pupils | 7 \ 
HENRY T. FLECK, | wheter inibsnea anion raralinednan sal ee aoe 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the Keception 
Hem Philharmonic HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, |_ 
Address Normal College, New York Voice Culture and >inging } “ATID ' 
= A 4-0 | HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, Studio! 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. | — Instruction in Piano 
VOCAL TEACHER Po Personal addr 3 | 
Studio yo3 Fifth Avenue, New York Gl S1 A\ L BEC KER, 
— CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of FRANCIS FISCHER POW! 
AX KNITRI_TRET! tN PIANO and COMPOSITION OT ' > 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, Address: 1 WeLANO and COMPOSITI VOICE CULTURI agen 
BARITONE — penenion St nd ir able Cart 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing Signor FILOTEO GRE¢ a ae October 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 tf; Kansas ( I eppe 
Mai! address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. Tue Art oF SINGING ane t <u t A I geles, ( 
« linste P t oO 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn. N. a Piar and V' ce " NATIONAL INSTITUTE O} 1USI¢ 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, “a Studio gi, West 56th Stree ew York » East 64th Sts ve 
New York Severn Tri as ge ea 1 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ — I regard Mr. Semn er 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York ENRI( ‘(O DUZENSI. f pian n this country. 
Sauen Henry Fleck, Dire f M 
- OPERA TENOR Normal (¢ ge, N Y n 
MME. Le IUISE F INKEL, WVill accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice | we 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSI( cultivated per contract; Italian method 
s1 Fifth Avenue, New York 145 East 83d Street, near _amnge m Ave Mrs HENRY SMOCK Bi 1¢ E, 


Residence Stu 89 Van Buren § B’klyn 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hall, 
1 East 61st St., New 


RICHARD ARNOLD. VOCAL INSTRUCTION SERRANO VOCAL INSTITU 


Fifth Avenue, New York gus , "ee or “he 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society Summer Course FR 323 Hast 14th Street, New York. 
INSTRUCTION es 
208 East 6:st Street, New York ALBERT] Ol ESNEL, Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
TENOR and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
Mr. F Ry ANC IS ST U ART, Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale ’ 


TEACHER OF SINGING ; an Teachers of Charlotte Maconda innie Francisca 


Being in full possession of my method of sing VIOLINIST IFANNE ARONE 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists Pupil of Sauret and Thomson ¢ ' 
Francesco Lamperti Concerts, At Homes, &« Pupils accepted Graduate of Florenza d’Aron celebrated 
Keception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 Address: 103 West tigth Street, New York od. Special Teachers’ Course Diploma \ 
y struction. Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New 


PERCY T. HEMUS CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER GUY DORE LATTA OPERA TENOR 
° : ’ Send for list of Pupils holding positions \ -e Cultu nd S ' 
sasso-Cantante Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, ' OIC uiture eee d nei 
‘ . . t t d Fig » Oo one production re ing nd eve me 
Voice Piacing Phe Art of Singing 6th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City spec < B, Guarantees t : incre a range te a 
128 West 64th Street, New York Pe sin eine eeauaeetl " 6 =y . iny voice rong and beautifu S rate 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 37 We st 120th Street Ne w Yor 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
chestration and Practical Musicianshi P 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 230 East 62d Street JOSEPH PIZZARELLO 
Operatic course Teachers’ special course, all Complete musical education given to students VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
departments Famous specialists Prospectus. | from the beginning to the highest perfection Voice Developed—Style—Opera 
The Albany Broadway and sad Street, New York F. & H. CARRI, Directors 43 West 34th Street. New Yor 


| ALIC E GARRIGUE MOTT, 


VOCAL CULTURE 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
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DRAMATIC ( 
| R I H y iy 
HUGO TROETSCHI 
Organist Sche Sr g ( irck 
Instruct I Organ—1 
Organ Lessor A. al 
Residence St.. I N. Y 
Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 
tori ( 1 nd M es 
Voice Production and_ Reépertoire 
Stud A Carnegie Ha New York 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence L neces in 
yr- 


Author f ;Analyt al Harmon “The 
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terpretatior *( ete Mus nalysis 
Interpreta ; dase Mu 
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EVA B. DEMING, 
ROME, ITALY. “> School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


International Tustitute. : Authorized representative ceuperior degree) of 


the famous Galin~ Paris-Chevé 
ocalists, Instru- 


jpecial Courses of Instruction to Vocalis 
qnemeniite Genahese of Public School? Music and Children. 
School of Music and Belles=Lettres | Students learn peo er meusto trem Gosia act, 


Send for illustrated circular 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. pecial Course by Mail. Classes forming. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


403 ) Carnage Oi Hall, NEW y YORK. 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West atte Street, New York. 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 284 Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


J. ‘JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1. 














Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MME. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 














HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hail, Boston, Mass. 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


M Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
; Book of 516 Interludes | or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Lock wd New York. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


3. HARRY WHEELER, Teacher of Singing. 


Voice Culture 
! and the Art of Singing ” Boylston St., Boston, Meee. 


Strictly Italian Method. 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 














Baritone. 







ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








udio; e 
=) 81 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLINIST. 


Studio: s2 Seventh Avenue, 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place, | Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, | 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston 


Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist. 

















Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston. 
This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by xy — a 
HENRY XANDBR. JULES JORDAN, 


Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & Co., 
937 Pa. Ave., N.W., Washington. D.C 


Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 
2 19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, Ww,———® 


Directors: Dr. Huco Go.ipscumipt, Professors: XAVER and PHILIPpp SCHARWENKA. 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. 


“ Springtide.” Singing Teacher, Conductor, Senigene. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, an 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE. R. 1. 











wen 


rans vac The Conservatory Of Music, “Ses... 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided’ into two sections—(a) concert singing and (+) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectiun with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, “elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3 The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello —1//— 200 marks $3) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($100) for solo singin 
For full details apply to the Se retary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5,{COLOGNE, GERMANY, 


Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., mear 58th St., New York. 


OPEN ALL SUMMER, 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 














Write for particulars. 














SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE Scnoot. 
162 Boylston St., Boston 

MUSIC TEA HERS who have x rn mpiete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN sSYS 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. ‘SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1901. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for a Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 

Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Mae. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
artmouth Street), Boston ass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Co., Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization « of Womes Players. 
En t—+~y March MO ke United States | 4 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. yucnets, Cpadoster. 
Per ve., Boston 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Comnerge Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 























MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 


MME. SA RGENT GOODELLE, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
131 Tremont Street, 
oston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





Califeraia. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 


c. 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Studio: 








S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


pee engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals | and the famous Concert- tastgre, 
THE SOUL OF A SONG 


WILLIAM A. 
WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Addrese 
265 Wabash Ave,, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 
s 
After August 15 








Care of 
THE Musicat CouRiER, 
New York. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
ee 


341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissaer’s), N.Y. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
ork, or gory West Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Buildin 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Plano Co. , sa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS ana 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 














ONTARIO WHITBY, ONT. —e 
) Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
LADIES 


Send for calendar to 





Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principat. 





Six Weeks Summer Session 


OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 


SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


_—K—— 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 





Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER. METHOD, 
Beginning July 8, 1901, Ending August 17. 





E.ramination and Enrollment 


days, Friday and Saturday, 


July Sth and 6th. 


Further particulars by addressing the 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d Street. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 








2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Trermont Street, 


\ BOSTON. 


STERLING fares 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—_D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





<f& eke wy 


BRETKOPF& HARTEL 


it East (6th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


perTram SHAPLEIGH, 


ING. 


Rick as 


Hildegard HOFFM ANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 


ee 





Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 


A. Ag Avgnes, ve 1“ oe 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
ommonweslth,” Hast Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. J For VIOLIN: 


Summer Schol, Washington, Conn. 


AMY MURRAY'S 


Op. 28, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 


GERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 














“EVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 


Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
540 West 150th Street, 





WEBER 








PIANOS. 


1OS Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A 


EMERSON PIANO. | 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, ‘"iss0""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. : 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New work. 




















2 a tt i as Aa RpCIN i 8 - 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 


Monteagle (Tenn, ) Full Facutty—Daily Orchestral Concerts—Choras. 


Summer School Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director. 
of Music. 





Address till June 25, 1901: 
No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 








HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


asters, including 
Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 


Edwin Farmer, 4. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 














NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


"CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF 


THE 


HEIDELBERG, June 6, 1901. 


HE meetings of musicians organ 
founder of the 
Musik 


Liszt, had in his 
f 


ized by the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher 


verein, Franz 


day not only the purpose « 
furthering social intercourse and 
friendly feelings among musi 


cians, but its main purpose was 


to be the facilitation of ac 


quaintance with entirely un 


known compositions worthy of 


Whoever 


Liszt will not question the nobil 


performance knew 


ity and unselfishness of his 
motives, and that hence with these 

annual musical festivals he did 
further his 


not intend to own 





fame aS a composer, or to 


upon his followers as many 


foist 


works as 


of s they or the programs could possibly 
stand. 
He wanted to help others, and not himself. 


of the present constitution of 


Now, while 
t is but fair and also part 

the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, and quite in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions adopted at the Mayence meet 
ing three years ago, to the effect that Liszt’s works should 
not be neglected on these occasions, I still think that the 
program for the thirty-seventh tone artists’ meeting was 


one of those least constructed according to the founder’s 


and the society’s intentions and purposes, for, aside from 


the fact 


that it contained more than the necessary, or in 
the matter of choice in every number fortunate selections 
from Liszt, most of the great quantity of contemporaneous 
compositions had been heard in various concert perform 
that 


ances in 


reason not 
Heidel 


their 


Germany before, and were for 


unknown to the musicians who had assembled at 


berg. Among the few works, however, which had 
very first hearing here on this auspicious and important 
occasion, only a modicum deserved this honor, while the 
remainder was by no means worthy of such an honor and 
distinction, and hence did not comply with the conditions 
l Allgemeiner Deutscher 


therefore, and it is 


id down by the founder of the 
From this 


the thirty-seventh festival program 


Musikverein viewpoint, 


the only 


correct one 
cannot be described as a success. This was also pretty gen 


erally admitted on all sides, and hence it was not sur 
prising that at the business meeting of the society a spirit 
of dissatisfaction with the régime of the last three years 
broke through and gained a victory in the voting for new 
officers 

The most important among the changes thus brought 
effect that Musikdirector Fritz 
Steinbach, of Meiningen, was dethroned from: his office as 


le princeps, and most pushing 


about is to the General 
president, and that the faci 
as well as most generously minded among modern German 
Richard Strauss, 


composers, was elected president in his 


stead. Also Dr. Oscar Von Hase, head of the firm of 
Breitkopf & Haertel, of Leipsic, who was understood to 
ha been active in word and writing against the efforts 


f +} 


new German Composers’ Union in their fight for 


a ine 

better conditions of existence, was not re-elected for the 
office of treasurer of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik 
verein, and Rassow, of Bremen, chosen in his place. That 


such energetic and yet modest young composers as Max 
Schillings and Engelbert Humperdinck, and such a fighter 
as Frederick Roesch were also selected as members of the 
board of directors, means a step in the right direction, 
Viz, the one of progress and protection, the latter to be 
gained by a renewed fight in Parliament for the composers’ 
tights, and by the establishment of a composers’ royalties 
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society, such as musical and dramatic authors are profiting 
by in France, Switzerland, Italy, and lately also in Aus 
tr 

eo rs 

= — 


It was and remained between go° and 100° Fahr. in 


the shade all through the five days of the festival in one 
of the most beautifully situated but also one of the closest 


Now 


not to mention an operatic per 


cities of all Germany that five concerts 


imagine 
were given in jour days, 
formance at Karlsruhe; that these concerts took place ir 


part in an absolutely overcrowded, not well ventilated 


concert hall, and some in a still more stuffy church, and 


that the average program lasted three and three quarter 


hours, which for Sunday, June 2, the second day of meet 


ing, on which two concerts were given, one from II a. m 


to 2:30 p. m., and the other from 7 to 11 p. m., provided a 


musical feast of seven and one-half hours’ duration, and I 


am sure you will not particularly envy those who had 


gathered from afar and near in order to participate in this 


festive “enjoyment.” 


‘Trouble began,” as it is called in the language of thé 


school children, on Saturday evening, June 1, with a 


concert at St. Peter’s Church, an acoustically not very 


propitious sacred building, which boasts, however, of a 


large and complete modern organ of considerable power 


and richness of registers, which in some of the mix 


quality of 
Prof. Dr 
Philipp Wolfrum exclusively, the Heidelberg University 


tures” is not of agreeable, or rather acid 


timbre. The program was gotten up for 


musical director appearing in his triple capacity of com 


poser, conductor and organist. In the latter quality he 


gave a technically well rounded, well pedaled and effec 


tively registered reproduction of an innocuous organ con 
No. 2, 
two horns, trumpets and tympani, the op. 177 of the fertile 


certo in G minor, with accompaniment of strings, 


Munich tone master and composition teacher, Josef 
Rheinberger 

It was followed by the Christmas “Mysterium,” com 
posed to words from the Scriptures and folk lore by 


Prof. Wolfrum rhe work is no novelty, and on the 


occasion of its first and only production at 
Emperor William Memorial Church 


Serlin, in the 
I spoke at length of 
workmanship 


Whether the 


would prove less distressingly tedious if it 


its scanty musical contents and the careful 
bestowed upon it by the learned composer 
“Mysterium” 
according 


know 


were given in a churchly scenic representation 
to the intentions of the author, I cannot, of course, 
The Oberammergau impressions would not in all prob 
ability be reached, for these representations of the Pas 
sion Play are people’s art of a spoken kind and touching 
through their very naiveté, while Professor Wolfrum de 
mands a musically educated chorus and soloists for the 
performance of his sacred work If, however, a stage 


representation, with operatic singers, be intended, I can 


well understand that the church authorities, of whom 
Professor Wolfrum so bitterly complained, lent but a deaf 
ear to his entreaties for the performance of the “Myste 
rium” in church, with scenery and “living pictures”; for 


the sacred building does not seem the right place for an 


f the 


operatic reproguction « sort, even if the contents of 


the composition, musically, as well as in words, be of a 


non-secular description 
A better performance of his work than was given under 
the composer's baton on this occasion would be hard to 


achieve, for he could not train an operatic chorus any 


could not have such a number of 


as he has in his Bach Society 


better, and besides he 
vocalists at his command 
and the Academic Vocal 
he must have rehearsed to his heart’s content, for the diffi- 


Chorus combined, with whom 


cult choral music went flawlessly and with a rare amount 


of refined dynamic shading. The many soloists the work 
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calls for were also on hand in profusion, and careful selec 


tion, notable among them for beautiful voice, as well as 


admirable musica! delivery, being the Hollandish soprano 
Aaltje Noordewier-Reddingius. The very talented young 


Karl Straube, from Wesel, officiated at the 


organ, and the orchestra consisted of the 


musikdirector 
local forces, in 


creased by some selected members from the Karlsruhe, 


Dresden and Meiningen court orchestras 


_—s -—- 
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This big festival orchestra was active Sunday forenoon 


at 11, when the first concert was given at the nearly quad 


ratically square old concert hal! called the Saalbau, with 


its naked caryatids and fine oil paintings, but with only 


tolerably good acoustic properties, and with air so stifling 


and stuffy that three to four hours of music in it are 


enervating and hard to endure. Especially is this the case 


if the music is for the greater part of the modern, tantaliz 


ing, catch as you can sort, which is best described as mu 


sical “secession.” Che father of this style virtually was 


his symphonic poem “Ce qu'on entend sur la 


tedious, 


Liszt, and 


montagne” is one of his most because most 


lengthy and most impotent, lucubrations. It opened up 


the program, and was well performed under Professor 


Wolfrum’s direction 
I heard the 
years ago that I had 


work under Theodore Thomas so many 


forgotten its contents, which, out 
a desert of sound, not 
of sand, are of the most meagre description. Victor Hugo's 
Liszt owed the 
very beautiful, but if | 

forbid tl 


side of a sort of prayer, an oasis in 


poem, to the reading of which ‘inspira 


tion” for this work, were Em 


peror of Germany I should e performance of 
realm of my empire for all 


Wendl ng, the 


performed the violin solo 


this symphonic poem in the 
kingdom come Karl 
Meiningen 
violin solos with beautiful tone 
The 
original announcement, and 
Thibaud Paris, 


violin 


time until young 


concert master 


im the 


rom 
1! 
I 


other 


work and a 


and flawless purity of intonation program under 


went some changes from the 


hence it came to pass that Jaques from 


concerto by 
before to 


performed next the F minor-major 


Lalo. Mr. Abell and I 


this newly “arrived” but still rising 


have called attention 


French violinist, who 


last winter scored a victory in Berlin through his virtuoso 


qualities, and at the same time thoroughly musical style 


he Lalo work is not a particularly deep one, but it had 
a refreshing effect on this occasion 


Siegmund von Hansegger, a still very young and equally 


promising composer and the second conductor of the 
Munich Kaim Orchestra, came before this parterre of 
fellow musicians with his “Dionysian” Fantaisie Last 


winter I heard him give a “Barbarossa’’ Symphony, which is 


a by far more important work, and as it is also a later 


“promising” composer, for 


he “Dionysian” 


one, I am right in calling him a 
right road to progress I 
is intended to depict in tones the senti 


he is on. the 
however 


expressed in a 


Fantaisic 


ments poem, likewise by Hansegger, in 
which in lengthy sentences and in three sections the young 
geniu 


remains the victor. The 


poet-musician sets forth the battle of with death 


in which the former style is en 


tirely influenced by Liszt, and one would be inclined to 


think Hansegger something of a musical megalomaniac, to 


judge by the hollow, bombastic, grandiloquent phrases of 


this work, if the talent which after all shines forth in 


them, and the acquaintance with the subsequent “Bar 


barossa” Symphony did not give one a different idea of 


this young composer, who shows equally marked abilities 


a conductor 


1.80 as 


Richard Strauss, received with acclamation, conducted 


the Vorspiel to his “Guntran It is not one of 
efforts 


not show us the 


opera 


his best Strongly influenced by Wagner, it does 


genuine Strauss, for in it “Richard is not 


himself again.” It is pale, self-abnegating music of an 


such as a mmbination of “Parsifal” and 


ascetic kind 


“Tristan,” which is the tendency of “Guntram,” would 


naturally produce Instead of the promised excerpt from 


Cornelius’ posthumous opera, “Gunloed,” a scene orches 
trated by Mottl, we had some song 
gram, for Mrs. Henriette Mottl was 


and hence refrained from singing. It 


from a later pro 
not in good voice, 


would have been one 


of the few things in the festival scheme which really cor 
responded to the conditions, for it is an unknown work 
and one surely worthy of a hearing The songs substi 


tuted in its stead were two by Hugo Wolf, “Zum neuen 


Jahre” and “Er ist "and I Ueber allen Gipteln ist 
Ruh,” which the afore mentioned soprano, Mrs. Aaltj« 
Noordewier Reddingiu ing most artistically, and to the 
apparently great enjoyment of this critical audience 
Humperdinck’s Moorish Rhapsody, which the com 


poser conducted in somewhat sleepy fashion formed the 


close of this lengthy program I gave my opinion of tts 


merits, which are more of a coloristic and rhythmically 
ure, after the first and far 


Berlin 


interesting than of an inventive nat 


more vivid interpretation of the work at under 


Weingartner’s baton two seasons ago 


os _ 
> v= 
At 6 o'clock on the same Sunday evening the festival 


continued with a chamber music soiree The Sohemian 
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String Quartet gave a well-nigh perfect reading of a very 
interesting, thematically admirably worked out string 
quartet by the Russian composer Sergei Iwanowitsch 
Tanejeff, which, barring some rhythmic eccentricities in 
the two outer movements and an occasional outré har- 
monic progression, is perhaps less nationally character- 
istic than most of the works of the modern Russian school. 
The charming divertimento in F and the equally original 
and beautiful Adagio in D flat are the most valuable 
movements of the work, which pleased the listeners at 
Heidelberg just as much as it had done a less representa- 
tive but perhaps equally attentive and appreciative Berlin 
audience a few months ago. Two songs by the Munich 
composer Ludwig Thuiile, ““Sehnsucht” and ‘Maedchen- 
lied,” melodious and comparatively simple, and two by 
Richard Strauss, ‘“‘Winterweihe” and “Freundliche Vision,” 
especially the last named, which is very suggestive in con- 
tents, were received with applause, meant likewise for the 
singer, Miss Martha Beines, the handsome young Dis- 
seldorf soprano, who has a pleasing, though not a large, 
voice and knows how to sing. The latter I cannot say of 
Miss Jeanne Blyenburg, an alto from Frankfort, who had 
not much more than her good looks and comely stage 
appearance to recommend her to the favor and attention 
of such an audience. She sang two tame selections from 
Prof. Hans Sommer’s early cycle of ‘“Maedchen” Lieder 
and two very pretty songs, “Grillenlied” and the well- 
known “Der Gaertner,” by Robert Kahn, who furnished 
all the piano accompaniments in the refined, musicianly 
and modest style for which this modest pianist has long 
since become famous. 

Between these two groups of songs there happened to 
be placed a Sonata for violin and piano, op. 7, by the 
Viennese composer, Oscar C. Posa, who was just able to 
wade through the piano part as best he knew how, while 
the leader of the Bohemians, Karl Hoffmann, fought a 
fierce but unsuccessful battle with or rather for the violin 
part of this manuscript and nondescript opus in C minor. 
It complied indeed with one side of the conditions for 
the Tonkuenstlerversammlungs programs in so far as it 
was an unknown work, but it certainly fell short by a 
good deal of the demand for worthiness to be performed, 
and one was at a loss to understand why and by whom it 
had been deemed of sufficient musical merit to deserve a 
place upon the program. 

The Bohemians gave as a closing number of the pro- 
gram a superb and most spirited reading of the E flat 
string quartet, op. 127, of Beethoven, whose august name 
was thus most worthily represented upon so non-classical 
a festival program. 
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The Monday evening orchestral concert was not only 


the most lengthy one of the lot, lasting fully four hours, 
with an intermission of only ten minutes. The program 
was ushered in by Max Schillings’ symphonic prologue to 
Sophocles’ “King Oedipus.” I have repeatedly spoken of 
this work, when it was first produced at Berlin under 
Rebicek, and later on in Nikisch’s more emphatic reading 
given at a Philharmonic concert. It is noble in its earnest 
simplicity of style, reminding one, but in respect to formal 
construction and epic breadth only, of the classic gran- 
deur of Gluck, while the melodic material is far more 
“objective” and hidden in its meaning than the themes 
invented by the great reformer of the dramatic music of 
his day. I should not like to go so far, however, as to 
compare Schillings’ ideas with those of Brahms, as my 
esteemed confrére, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, of the Tage- 
blatt, does, and I agree with him only in so far as I think 
that a certain “inapproachability” is a characteristic of 
both composers, or, in other words, that you have to 
become well acquainted with Schillings’ just as well as 
with Brahms’ music in order to be able to like, love, digest 
and appreciate it at its full value. 

I found this again verified in the case of the “Oedipus” 
prologue, which grows upon me with each hearing, espe 
cially when it is performed with so much majestic artistic 
repose as was the case under the baton and authoritative 
guidance of the composer. 

An absolute novelty was Otto Naumann’s scherzo for 
orchestra, entitled “Junker Uebermuth,” or Master Dare- 
devil, as it could nearest be called in English. The young 
operatic conductor who wrote this piece knows well how 
to orchestrate, in fact most all of ‘these young German 
composers have mastered the technics. He has studied 
the scores of Richard Strauss to some advantage in many 
ways, but it is dangerous to try to follow in the wake of 
a giant who himself is steering toward a quagmire. “Jun- 
ker Oebermuth” is no more nor less than a misunderstood 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” The latter, however, was the original 
and the former is only a cleverly nachempfunden copy, 
without the charm of Strauss’ wonderful espiéglerie, and 
his in all freedom clearly defined and ever perceptible 
feeling of form. Nevertheless, Naumann has talent and 
also a touch of humor. He may and probably will write 
better things in the future, when the over effervescent 
grape juice of his musical Most will have ripened into 
clarified wine. 

Xaver Scharwenka played his third C sharp minor Piano 
Concerto in an unassuming yet effective style and was 
received with acclamation and generous applause by his 
fellow musicians. The work has been analyzed repeatedly 
in these columns, and, although it cannot be said to rival 
in any way Scharwenka’s first piano concerto, the genial 
B flat minor one, which will ever remain his chef d’ceuvre, 
the third work in the same genre is a thoroughly refined, 


beautifully orchestrated, and, of course, for the solo in- 
strument brilliantly written composition. Two well con- 
trasting themes, the first a pathetic, the second a graceful 
and more light hearted one, are the subject matter for 
all three movements, and the various aspects in which 
they are thus presented show in themselves considerable 
skill in thematic treatment. The Polish finale, of course. 
pleased the audience most, and brought the composer- 
performer a triple hearty recall. 

It was followed by another solo number, the final scene 
from “Guntram,” which Forchhammer, the young Dres- 
den tenor, was to have sung on the previous day. Then 
he was hoarse and now he was brutal; after hearing him 
bawl out this “Guntram” music I can well understand 
why Paderewski should have preferred Anthes for the 
part of Manru. If Forchhammer, who owns a big, 
heroic, but not particularly sympathetic, tenor voice, con- 
tinues to shout like he does now he will in the course of 
less than two years have no voice left to sing with, for 
that most delicate of musical instruments, the human 
voice, is no forge hammer. About “Guntram” I spoke 
above, and the two larger “Gesaenge” of Richard Strauss. 
which were also upon this program, I criticised repeat- 
edly, first when they had their first hearing at the Aix-la- 
Chapelle music festival two years ago, and again when 
they were sung at a Berlin Wagner Society concert 
Both times Baptiste Hoffmann was the interpreter of 
both “Gesaenge.” At Heidelberg the meistersinger 
among modern baritones, Johannes Messchaert, sang the 
“Notturno,” and made more out of this pale, ghastly, in- 
comprehensible piece of a musical snow landscape with 
suicide with violin solo obligato than I ever thought could 
be gotten out of it. Georg Keller, of Ludwigshafen, es- 
sayed to sing the other aberration, ‘“‘Naechtlicher Gang,” 
and did not succeed. Nobody ever will be able to sing it, 
viz., to make himself heard, let alone understood, in an 
orchestral hubbub that calls for no less than five men at 
the percussion instruments. Of course, Strauss knew that 
when he wrote the piece, and it is nothing less than one 
of his mastodon jokes when he designates this composi- 
tion as a Gesang. His broad grin all through the con- 
ducting of the ‘““Naechtlicher Gang” might have proved it 
to the audience. If Strauss had placed the parodistical 
poem of Rueckert, which his music is meant to portray, 
at the head of his orchestral score as a motto and had 
left the voice entirely out of the game, he would have 
given to the world one of the best spook and ghost pieces 
of the style created by Saint-Saéns with his famous 
“Danse Macabre.” 

Josef Suk, the second violin of the Bohemians, and the 
son-in-law of Dvorak, was represented with a fairy tale 
suite for orchestra, which shows the national traits of 
both Smetana and Dvorak and the orchestral colors of 
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lo in- the latter. On the whole it contains little that is new and I had not felt for a long time, I joined in the closing for bass, with orchestral and organ accompaniment, was 
con- less that is musically important. Modeled after the pat- chorus and shouted along at the top of my voice “Heil worthy of the composition, and this is really the highest 
aceful tern of the Grieg “Peer Gynt" suite, it shares with the Kaiser Wilhelm!” praise and compliment which I can bestow upon this won 
er for latter the fate of most “arranged” works, may the music ae Se derful vocalist 

which be never so fitting in its incidental place in the fairy tale, CE <kCé 

erable a lack of form and continuity of ideas. The most ap- The fifth and final concert took place again in St. Peter's 

ourse, plauded movement was the Intermezzo, a polka, which Church and in the august presence of the soldierly old I shall not essay to describe to you the fairy tale-like, 
OsSer- seemed to be entirely out of place in a suite, except one Grand Duke of Bade and his amiable spouse. magically beautiful aspect of the illumination of the old 


of dance music. The program favored Liszt to an extent which made the Heidelberg castle, nor the fireworks upon the Neckar and 


Jean Sibelius, whose name has lately been brought into Whole seem a sort of homage offering. It began with the the sail down the river, which the hospitable university 








scene 
Dres- prominence through the Continental concert tour of the Sun Hymnus of St. Francis of Assisi, for baritone solo, town offered to the 200 musical visitors to the festival, 
Then Helsingfors Orchestra, is one of the Finnish composers ale chorus, organ and orchestra, which proved a sort of together with a supper in an open air restaurant. It had 
x him of note. His music is in the most modern vein, Jugend ecstatic, or, I might say, hyper-ecstatic, musical stammer- nothing to do directly with music, and it would do you 
stand style I should like to call it. He is a musician of phan- 8, the meaning of which will forever remain hidden tome, no good to hear me go into raptures over the lateonsity 
r the , tasy, but it is difficult to follow its flight and to feel in his aS 1 don’t happen to have been born in the Roman Catholic able spectacle that delighted my eyes. I rather want to 
big, music what he wants to describe in it, for it is all colors faith. Much easier to comprehend is the Hungarian Coro- take you over with me to Carlsruhe, where upon invita 
, con- and rhythms, while the melodic lines are of vaguest con- nation Mass, which was in size the preponderating final tion of the grand ducal intendancy the members of the 
rse of tours. His “Swan of Tuonela” is one of two orchestral number of the festival. It is a far shorter and much Musikverein witnessed a performance of Berlioz’s two act 
h. for legends performed on this occasion under the composer’s ™ore concise work than the Grand Festival Mass, and as opera, ‘Beatrice and Benedict,” and of Mottl’s new ballet, 
uman picturesque baton. Tuonela, the realm of death, the it was written for the coronation of the present Emperor “Pan in the Bushes,” both of which works fitted well into 
spoke Hades of the Finlandish mythology, is surrounded by a Of Austria, when he and his wife, the late Empress Eliza- the scheme of the festival program 
rauss broad river of black turbulent water, upon which the beth, were crowned King and Queen of Hungary, the some Serlioz’s opera, the libretto of which was drawn from 
“peat- Swan of Tuonela swims about and sings in lonesome What pompous character of the music and the employ Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” is not as serious music 
ix-la- majesty. What a chance for a picture in contrasting ment of many trumpets and trombones in the orchestra- as his only other two works for the stage, the “Trojans” 
lain colors, with the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel divided violins tion are readily understood. On the whole it shows Liszt's and the “Taking of Troy.’ 
neert as a background for the English horn, which sings the strong points and also his weak ones to a marked and This is but natural, as the subject demands a different 
er of detached and hardly melodic first phrase of the Swan. much more pronounced degree than do his other churchly spirit and musical treatment. Virtually, however, “Bea 
inger I found the second legend, entitled “Lemminkainen fares or sacred works. ‘There is in it a dearth of polyphonic trice and Benedict” is not much more than what the Ger- 
g the Homeward,” better to my liking, for it is slightly more writing which often amounts to perfect poverty, as in mans describe as a Spiel oper, and only the immensely 
y, in- tangible in contents. The tramp of the battle horses of Many instances the voices move unisono, which ill befits spirituel traits of the ingenious Frenchman make the opera 
with Lemminkainen, the Achilleus of Finlandish mythology, the style of religious music. Besides many hollow and superior to most of what has been created within the 
could is more real even than the snorting and cavorting of empty phrases, however, this mass also contains some really range of the said class. The pearl of the entire opera is 
n, €s- the hellish steeds in Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust,” and inspired music, such as makes the “Benedictus” and more the female duet at the close of the first act, with the 
ang,” all through this legend orchestral color is at least sup- especially the “Hosanna” an exception to the generally exquisite blending in of two flutes, which excerpt is 
ng it, ported by rhythmic pregnancy. more or less fruitless, melodically barren muse of Liszt. known to you through frequent concert performances. In 
in an Oh, what a relief after all this secession music was Wag Mottl, from Carlsruhe, conducted the superb performance the second act there is still the very amusing drinking 
en at ner’s ““Kaisermarsch,” not only because it marked the close Of this mass. song of Kapellmeister Samarvue, praising the wine of 
y that of this four hours’ program, but because it gave one some- Between the two Liszt numbers stood two others, one Syracuse to an accompaniment of three trumpets and a 
1 one thing definite to lean upon and to feel its square, weighty of them, a carefully worked but rather dry and on the number of zithers, which is of laughably comic effect. But 
!posi- rhythm. With conviction, and something of an enthusiasm whole uninteresting fantasia and fugue for organ, based dramatically the music is somewhat disappointing, despite 
con- = —2 —= on the four notes of Bach’s name (B, A, C, H, German the very clever, truly Berliozian instrumentation, and this 
ved it ESTABLISHED 1867. notation for B flat, A, C, B natural), which chromatic is probably also the reason why the opera was not given 


motive has often been used by other and more skillful at many of the world’s opera houses except at Carlsruhe, 


stical 
tray, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE scholars even than Max Reger, who has lately come to the where it was first produced in 1862 
i front as a fertile writer of much good but in nowise re Mottl’s ballet is based upon an idea of the poet Bier 


| had 
have DE. F. ZIEGFELD, President. markable piano and organ music. Karl Straube performed baum, which happily combines modern with old Greek 
ieces The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical the work with considerable digital and pedal virtuosity life. A young ladies’ and also a young gentlemen's board 
mous Learning in America. and a good deal of taste in registering. ing school meet in an open place in the woods. A picnic 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLYD. The real Bach held also a single place upon this ensues, and the younger children amuse themselves with 
1 the The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a program and in this festival with one of the best known all sorts of play and pastimes. The professor and the 
tale se and also one of the most overpoweringly beautiful of his boarding schoo] mistress, a man servant and a female 
It cook form the grown up element, but are too much taken 


ts of SCHOOL OF cantatas, “Ich will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen.” ; 
rs of Mi USIC ELOCUTION, sounds so cheap and yet I cannot suppress the remark up with their own affairs to pay attention to a piece of real 
= ACTING, ORATORY, that this one rare piece of absolute music, nay the very flirtation that ensues between the oldest male pupil and 
1 , f é ra depth of an adolescent young lady of the sweet sixteen denomina 


pevaens first G minor phrase of it, in grandeur and 
P thought, in noble, genuine inspiration, not to mention the tion. Pan in the Bushes, however, “catches on” quick 


he frightens 
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stupefying mastership of polyphonic feature in the treat- ly, and as that sort of thing is to his liking 


a OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. F | 
ment and carrying out of the theme, meant a climax by away the two boarding schools, while he watches the 


a. Ting Fa Stik, . . 
Hane ¥ vo ON SOHILERR, 4 a“ SROOBBORE the side of which and compared with which all the modern budding lovers, and finally lulls them to sleep in the 
, ‘ . 
RUDOLPH GAS, HERMAN DEVRIES. CHARLES GAUTHIER, music I had heard at the festival, from Liszt and Richard woods. Here the satyrs. and nymphs find them, and 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. Strauss down to the Marquis Posa, paled into utter in Venus Aphrodite appears in the person of the beautifully 
Catalogue Mailed Free. significance. _ Messchae rt’ $ artistic delivery of this cantata _posing Mrs Mottl, and holds a love feast of the most gor- 
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geous and most fantastical description in favor of the lov- 
ing young couple. 

But the latter have been missed, and the schools come 
back with lanterns to look for them in the woods. Here 
they are found sleeping side by side, are woke up by their 
elders, are being chided and forgiven, and the curtain goes 
down in a blaze of lanterns and in the fury of a polka. 
The thing is not bad, but much too long, and Mottl’s 
music is at times a bit heavy footed for a ballet. Less of 
it would decidedly have been more advantageous to the 
general effectiveness of the work. Of course, it is all 
finely orchestrated by the genial man and musician who 
knows so well how to instrumentate his own works and 
those of others. Even “Parsifal’” Verwandlungsmusic and 
“Tristan” moods are brought into the score to help along 
the halting action, but if I must say the truth “Pan in 
the Bushes” is on the whole rather tedious, and the ap- 
plause which called out the genial general musikdirector 
of Carlsruhe before the curtain was not as hearty and gen- 
uine as he had probably expected it to be. But then the 
audience was tired and surfeited with music, and hence, 
despite the beautiful waltz in the middle of the ballet, the 
work fell flat. 

eZ & 

Among the prominent musical people who participated 
in this meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
verein were Carl Friedberg, pianist, from Frankfort; Prof. 
Fr. E. Koch, composer, from Berlin; Carl Wendling, court 
concertmaster, from Meiningen; Egon Petri, from Dresden; 
Jean Sibelius, corhposer, from Helsingfors; Otto Seelig, 
musikdirector, from Heidelberg; Albert Geiger, musical 
littérateur, Carlsruhe; Marie Berg, concert soprano, Berlin ; 
Dr. Paul Marsop, musical littérateur, Munich; Prof. 
Richard Faltin, Helsingfors; Karl Straube, organist, Wesel ; 
Fritz Steinbach, general musikdirector, Meiningen; Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, composer, Berlin; Musikdirector Wal- 
ter Choinnous, Landau; Otto Naumann, composer, 
Aachen; Siegmund von Hansegger, composer-conductor, 
Munich; Gustav Bernheimer, Leghorn; Constantin Sander, 
music publisher, Leipsic; Wilhelm Klatte, music critic, Ber- 
lin; Chamber Singer A. Oberiaedie, Berlin; Jean Louis 
Nicodé, from Dresden; Musikdirector Th. Mueller-Reuter, 


Crefeld; Musikdirector Heinrich Schaefer, Bremen; Ma- 
thilde Haas, alto, Mayence; Musikdirector Arno Muetze, 
Recklinghausen; Dr. Hans Sommer, composer, Braun- 


schweig; Carl Peiser, music publisher, Leipsic; Friederich 
Roesch, composer, Berlin; Court Conductor Dr. Aloys 
Obrist, Weimar; Prof. Wilh. Blanck, music critic, Berlin; 
Otto Lessmann, musical editor, Charlottenburg; Dr. Leo- 
pold Schmidt, music critic, Berlin; Robert Kahn, com- 
poser, Berlin; Walter Petzet, pianist, Carlsruhe; J. C. 
Lusztig, music critic, Berlin; Musikdirector Pohl, Frank- 
fort; Prof. Martin Krause, piano pedagogue, Leipsic; Gus- 
tav F. Kogel, conductor, Frankfort; Max Puchat, com- 
poser, Paderborn; Dr. Ernst Radecke, Winterthur; Tor 
Aulin, Stockholm; Musikdirector Edward Kreuzhagen, Wit- 
ten; Dr. Georg Goehler, conductor, Leipsic; Alvin Kranich, 
composer-pianist, New York; Musikdirector Emil Kaiser, 
Hagen; Dr. Oscar Von Hase, chef of Breitkopf & Haertel, 
Leipsic; Paul Ehlers, musical littérateur, Munich; Prof. 
Ernst H. Seyffardt, Stuttgart; Carl Beines, Baden-Baden ; 
Musikdirector Julius Jansen, Dortmund; Prof. Arnold 
Mendelssohn, composer, Darmstadt; Margarete Bletzer, 
soprano, Baden-Baden; Dr. Otto Neitzel, music critic, pi- 
anist and composer, Cologne; Otto Hirt, editor, Lucerne; 
Prof. Hugo Heermann, Frankfort; Prof. M. E. Sacks, 
Munich; Dr. Frank Limbert, Frankfort; Ernst Otto. Nod- 
nage!, music critic, Koenigsberg; Prof. Heinrich Orden- 
stein, Carlsruhe; Gottlieb Noren, director of conservatory, 


Crefeld; Max Schillings, composer, Munich; Wally 
Schameil, vocal teacher, Duesseldorf; Hermann Wolff, 
concert agent, Berlin; Professor Kellermann, Munich; 


General Intendant Baron von Perfall, Munich 

J 

Prof. Karl Halir, hitherto first concertmaster of the 

Royal Orchestra, has handed in his resignation, and begs 

to be dismissed from his post, as he wants to devote 
himself in future exclusively to concertizing. 


Prof. George Vierling, the composer of several well- 
known oratorios, notably “Constantin” and “The Rape of 
the Sabine Women,” died at Wiesbaden day before yes- 
terday. He was born at Frankenthal in 1820, studied 
first with his father, who was school teacher and organist 
in his native town, later on with Neeb in Frankfort, Rinck 
in Darmstadt, and finally with the renowned Berlin 
theory teacher, A. B. Marx. He began his career as con- 
ductor, organist and music teacher in 1847. In 1852 and 
1853 he conducted the Liedertafel at Mayence. Later on 
he founded in Berlin the Bach Society, became Musik- 
director, then received the professor title and died mem- 
ber of the senate of the Royal Academy of Arts. He 
stopped his active work as conductor long ago and lived 
in a sort of quiet retirement as composer, leaving besides 
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the said oratorios several other choral works, songs, over 
tures, piano and chamber music, and also a symphony 
O. F 
[The analytical synopsis of the main themes of Pader- 
ewski’s opera “Manru,” which were received from Berlin 
last week, will be found on another page.—Evs. Musica. 
Courter. | 


CARL PUPILS’ ORGAN RECITAL. 
HE closing recital by students of the Guilmant Organ 
School, of which William C. Carl is the director, was 
given last Thursday afternoon in the “Old First” Presby- 
terian Church, corner Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. 
This beautiful edifice, hallowed by associations dear to 
many New Yorkers, is an ideal place for an organ con- 
cert, and fortunate, indeed, were the young students priv- 
ileged to play under such surroundings. The noble organ— 
who does not delight in hearing it played by skillful mu- 
sicians. Mr. Carl himself was in the choir space through 
out the recital, turning the leaves of the music, and as- 
sisting his accomplished pupils where he could. The bari 
tone soloist of the choir, Andreas Schneider, sang two 
solos in a way to arouse heartiest applause, but fortunately 
such demonstrations are not permitted in the sanctuary, 
and thus the assembled congregation could do no more 
than to sit spellbound under the rare sweetness and sym 
pathy of the manly voice. 
The program presented follows: 
ee Fic cdt ct doresccnvsesvesscsossssscccces OE Ses 
Largo from the New World Symphony................--++00++ Dvorak 
Daniel Lang (New York). 
Allegro Appassionato (Sonata V.)............ 4 


oo Guilmant 
Mrs. Gertrude Elizabeth McKellar (New York) 


Solo, Dio Possente (Faust)............-c.eceeeeeeeeee .....-Gounod 
Andreas Schneider, 
Andante and Allegro (Somata 1).......:c.sceecceeereeeees .. Mailly 
Merrill M. Hutchinson (Montpelier, Vt.). 
Cantabile in B minor (Masterpieces)............02ceeeeeeeeeeeees Loret 
Miss Edna C. Tilley (Newport, R. I.). 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat (Book IV.)..........0ccecceceeeeeeee Bach 
H. E. S. Wilson (Hoboken, N, J.). 
Andante Maestoso and Allegro Risoluto (Sonata I.)...........Salomé 
Harry E. Woodstock (New Haven, Conn.). 
Sole, Thee Cameo cvccccccvcccssccovscesseccece Kate Percy Douglas 


Andreas Schneider. 
Allegro con Fuoco (Sonata VI1.)........sceeeseseeeeees 
Miss Mary Hendrick Gillies (New York). 
Finale in B flat (Masterpieces)..... 
Henry S. Schweitzer (Bethlehem, Pa.). 


Hearing at one recital nine different organists play one 
number each is interesting, but it hardly seems fair to 
write a criticism under such circumstances. Musically the 
recital was inspiring, and the writer particularly enjoyed 
the “Largo” from “The New World Symphony,” played 
by Mr. Lang; the Bach Prelude and Fugue, played by 
Mr. Wilson, and the Cantabile in B minor, played by Miss 
Tilley. All of the others were fine, too, but listening to 
music depends much upon the mood, and the conscientious 
critic therefore should never wholly condemn any _per- 
formance where the art is dignified and the artist sincere, 
recital by the Carl pupils last 
Thursday afternoon that. It was the ninth re- 
cital given by the Guilmant School students this 
and, as at the other recitals, the superior training under 
Mr. Carl’s direction was manifested in the performance 
of the entire program. 

The readers of THe Musicat Courter must know by this 
time what good work is being done at the Guilmant Organ 


-Guilmant 


SiophseWespesasee . Franck 


and most assuredly the 
was all 


season, 


School. The training there of the organist is most thor 
ough, for the deficiencies of the musical education are 
corrected. The weekly lessons in service playing, the har 


mony lessons and all the routine in church work are im- 
portant branches of the curriculum. While solo playing 
may be the aim of some students, all soon understand that 
more is required of them, for all must study to become 
musicians as well as organists. 

The Guilmant Organ School will reopen for the autumn 
term October 14. 

Following is a list of students for the season of 1900- 
1901: Mrs. Harry Sheldon Bentley, Hornellsville, N. Y.; 
Miss Bessie Brown, Haverstraw, N. Y.; Miss K. P. Crane, 
New York; Miss Florence Carl, Bloomfield, N. J.; Miss 
Elsie Louise Carl, Bloomfield, N. J.; Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, New York; Miss Lilian Howland Dunham, New 
York; Stuart Kennedy Duffield, New York; Hyde De- 
maray, Somerville, N. J.; Edwin C. Fish, Elmira, N. Y.; 


William Edward Gronbach, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Mary 
Hendrick Gillies; New York; Warner M. Hawkins, New 
York; Merrill M. Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss F. 
A. Humphreys, Morristown, N. J.; Rolland T. Hull, New. 
ton, N. J.; Mrs. Kate Harrison, Caldwell, N. J.; Miss 
Katherine C. Howard, Ossining, N. Y.; Miss Georgea W. 
Kelsey, Chicago, Ill.; Daniel Lang, New York; Miss Emma 
M. Leining, New York; Miss Margaret B. Low, Bayonne. 
N. J.; R. A. Laymon, New York; Mrs. Gertrude Elizabeth 
McKellar, New York; Miss Grace McIntosh, Montelair, 
N. J.; Lawrence G. Nilson, New York; Mrs. G. Scott 
Price, New York; Henry S. Schweitzer, Bethlehem, Pa: 
Miss Clara Stearns, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. Effie D. Thompson, 
New York; Miss Edna C. Tilley, Newport, R. I.; C. I 
Valentine, Hoboken, N. J.; J. Van Wagoner, Ridgewood, 
N. J.; H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J.; Harry E. Wood- 
stock, New Haven, Conn; Miss Ruth Wallace, New York: 
Miss Adelina Wagner, Bradford. Pa. 


Chautauqua’s Music, 
HE Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly’s program for the 
present season is now complete, the session lasting 
from July 3 to August 29. 
is the following list of vocalists engaged: 
First period—Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, of 
Carter, of Boston, contralto; 


John 


Of interest to musical readers 


Chicago, so 
Miss Grace Lillian 
Edward Strong, of New York, 
Knowles, of New York, basso. 
Second period—Mrs. Charles H. Trego, Chicago, so 
prano; Miss Minnie C. Vesey, Nashville, contralto; Charles 
E. Sindlinger, Chicago, tenor; Gustav Holmquist, Chicago, 


prano,; 


tenor; Lawrence 


basso. 
Third period—Mme. C. Schultze Wichmann, New York, 
soprano; Mme. Lowe Wichmann, New York, contralto; 


Ben Franklin, Troy, N. Y., tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, New 
York, basso. 

The able musical faculty includes Dr. H. R. Palmer, di- 
rector; Wm. H. Sherwood, I. V. Flagler, Mrs. E. T. 
Tobey, Henry B. Vincent, J. Harry Wheeler, Charles E. 
Rogers, Sol Marcosson, Mrs. Anna B. Robertson, Miss 
Georgia A. Kober and L. S. Leason 








Rebecca MacKenzie. 


ISS MacKENZIE, the soprano who has been very 
New York last week to spend the 
summer with her parents in Duluth, Miss Mac- 
Kenzie will return to New York early in September, and 
will then make a tour of the Eastern States in song re- 
citals. During the summer she will be heard in recitals in 
the West. Miss MacKenzie is a pupil of the noted Swedish 
singer and teacher, Mme. Augusta Ohrstrom. The follow 


ing is one of her many recital programs: 


successful, left 
Minn 


Ral GO BEG, vvinc ccc cescsccs wey Gounod 
Ng ica eames anion : ere 
Se tu niami, se sospiri... “ : . .... Pergolesi 


To the Queen of My Heart......... . Backer-Grondahl 
Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament.... 
When the Kye Comes Hame.... 


Kitty of Coleraine..... 


-h from 17th century) 
(Old Scotch from 17th century) 
(Old Irish Ballad) 


Songs My Mother Taught Me.. Dvorak 
It Was a Lover and His Lass Morley 
Sy Mivcisceveduceonn Rubinstein 


Barron Berthald in Australia, 
ARRON BERTHALD, the tenor, is one of the prin 


cipal members of George Musgrove’s grand opera com- 
pany now touring in Australia. When Mr. Berthald made his 
first appearance with the company, at the Princess Theatre, 
Melbourne, the Melbourne Argus referred to the tenor’s 
début in the antipodes as a “triumph.” After singing sev- 
eral weeks at Melbourne, the company began an engage- 
ment in Sydney. Mr. Berthald will return to the United 
States by the way of the Pacific, arriving first at San Fran 
While at the Golden Gate Mr. Berthald will fill 
an engagement at the Tivoli in San Francisco. It will be 
Berthald can return to New 


cisco. 


several months before Mr. 


York. 


Eugene Bernstein, the pianist and teacher, will sail for 
Europe to-morrow (Thursday) on the steamer La Bre- 
tagne. He expects to visit France, Belgium, Germany and 
Russia, and will return September 6 to resume his work 


in New York. 
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ALEXANDER 
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e Rubinstein were played at the recent recital of the pupils 

of Miss Mabel Orebaugh, of Columbus, Ohio. Among 

AlRusical 3 the pupils who played were Miss Ethel Harness, Mrs 
Isabel Bruce, Mtss Florence Orebaugh, Miss Bessie 


Kauffman, Miss Helen Werner, Miss Beulah France and 
Miss Marie Keever 
A piano recital by pupils of Miss Mary Josephine Wight 
attracted a large audience on the evening of June 8 to 
gO the Propyleum, Indianapolis, Ind. The program was 
e e g. contributed by the following: Miss Lillian Atkins, Mrs 
Bruner, Miss Mills, Miss Laura Jones, Miss Mary Zener, 
Miss Claribel Kahn, Walter Vonnegut, Miss Margaret 
Cook, Miss Louise Philputt and Miss Wight 
A choral concert under the direction of Mrs. F. S 
Wardwell was given at the West Street Church, Danbury, 
Conn., on June 5. The soloists were Miss A. Agnes 
Chopourian, soprano, and Mrs. Charles Davis, contralto, 
A vocal quartet, composed of Mrs. W ardwell, Miss Marion 
H. Tweedy, Carroll D. Ryder and Frank L. Wildman, 
sang, and Miss Louise Treadwell accompanied 


Mrs. Thomas Whyler Green, of Minneapolis, is studying 
vocal music in Chicago. 

Miss Florence Lesesne Tait is the concertmeister of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Esther Crosby, of Elroy, Wis., has resumed her 
vocal studies with Mrs. Lamberson, of St. Paul, Minn. 

rhe piano pupils of Mrs. John Steketee, of Grand Rap 
ids, Mich., gave three recitals at the close of the spring 
term. 


The following students of the Denver (Col.) Conserva 
tory of Music appeared at a musicale given at Arion Hall, 
Denver: Lilian Katz, Miss Georgia Stidger, Joy Wepf, 
Milo McMin, Helen Nast, Miss Ida Milner, Miss Winni 
fred Kempter, Miss Alice Kopplin, H. J. Kroesen, Miss 
Bessie King, Miss Temple Rice, Miss Grace Bunney, 


rhe advanced pupils of Miss Alice E. Burbage gave a 
musicale at the Washington Club, Washington, D. C., on 
June Io. 

arry Bird, : omising ari > “r of > 
Fh en - bn pe dbige peak Sor wage than: vlan Helen Dwinell, John Anderson, Miss Florence Searcy and 
yer of Peoria, III. 

H. W. Matlack, of Oberlin, has been elected president of 
the Conservatory of Music of Iowa College, at Grinnell, 
la., to succeed R. C. G. Cole. 

lhe commencement exercises at Mrs. Emma Tevis Pow- 


Miss Josephine Davis. 

Walter E. Hall, F. R. C. O., in addition to his appoint 
ments as organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburg, and organist of the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been elected official organist of Braddock, and 
choirmaster of the Carnegie Choral Society. On last Mon 


ell’s school of music at Lexington, Ky., was held at Kim- ‘i . 
day evening he gave his inaugural free organ recital upon 


ball Hall, Lexington, on June 5. 


: ‘ = es » fine new x2 ow erected in the hall at Carnegie 
Piano pupils of Miss E. D. Giltner—Miss Viola Henry the fine new organ now erected in the ha irnegi¢ 


Library, Braddock, where he was assisted by the Carnegie 


and Miss Lillie Maddox—played at a recital given at Ham- iat : Sgr: 
— . Choral Society, Miss Georgie Gormley, solo soprano; his 


ilton College, Lexington, Ky., on May 25. . ; f ae 
Miss Agnes Byrne, the soprano, will be the guest of Miss "i Fred — cays ” yee eS 
: , : °, OysS trom rinity lurch chorr. 
Katherine Kane at the Kane Villa, Larchmont. During her o : 
stay Miss Kane expects to give a select musicale F 
Lucy Madison Lehmann sang before a large Washing 


THE VON KLENNER SUMMER SCHOOL. 


EAUTIFUL Lakewood, on Lake Chautauqua, attracts 
the most exclusive and refined pe ple who travel in 


ton audience recently and delighted all with songs which 
showed her beautiful voice in all its richness of quality. 
Miss Nellie Graves, a pupil of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, has been chosen from a number of local pianists 
by the Sharpe Concert Company, of Boston, as soloist for the western part of the Empire State seeking health and 
the coming season recreation As Tue Musicat Courter has already an 
Dr. Wilson Fay Morse directed the thirty-first anniver 
sary concert of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and_ teacher, will open a summer school at this lovely spot on 
Women’s College Conservatory of Music, held at Music July 1. During the spring Madame Von Klenner has received 
Hall, Kent’s Hill, Me., on June 12. numerous applications from the West and South, and a 
W. Paris Chambers, of the Seventy-first Regiment Band, umber of these ambitious students will enter the summet 
has been engaged by the Exposition management to re school, and doubtless be glad of the opportunity. When 
turn to Buffalo for July and August as cornet soloist with Madame Von Klenner decided to go abroad last summer 


nounced, Mme. Evans von Klenner, the famous vocal 


the organ recitals in the Temple of Music. many of her pupils protested at first, but realizing that she 
The graduating exercises of the Dubuque (Ia.) Acad- was going in the interest of art, all finally approved of her 
emy of Music was held at the First Congregational decision. The protests naturally came from those who 


Church, Dubuque, on June 9. The names of the gradu- wished to continue their studies with Mme. Von Klenner 
ates are Miss Pearl Caverly, Miss Ruth Adelaide Harra- throughout the summer. This summer the all-year-around 
gan, Miss Mary Loras Kelly, Miss Irene Lee and Miss pupils can go right on studying, and those who do this will 
Mathilda Meyers. : not have to unlearn a lot of things when the fall term 
The twenty-ninth annual closing recitals by students of opens 
the Worcester County (Mass.) Music School took place The cessation from study three or four months in the 
on the evenings of June 13 and 14 at the First Universalist year must prove a serious drawback in the career of a 
Church, Worcester. The students were assisted in their vocal pupil working to enter professional life. There is 
programs by F. L. Mahn and Ernest L. Smith, both vio- truly no need for it, and indeed many of the young 
linists of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. women who imagine they need a vacation really spend 
Following are the names of those graduated bachelors their time in pursuits far more fatiguing than a few hours 
of music from the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- a day devoted to vocal lessons and practicing. Madame 
versity: Miss Mary Ada Cornish, of New York; Miss Hal- Von Klenner is in a position where she can talk upon this 
lie Girdeane Morgan, of Earlville; George Alexander Rus- important subject, and the parents who realize what she 
Miss Frances Adeline Sager, of can do for their daughters must feel grateful toward her 
for what she has done and is doing. Thorough teaching 


sell, of Gainesville, Tex 
Syracuse, and Miss Sadie Baker Williams, of Clayton. 
Selections from the works of Beethoven, Chopin and in any branch can never be fully repaid with dollars. For 
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the efficient, inspiring teacher a deep sense of gratitude 
accompanies the check in payment for the quarter's term 
Who does not reverence the teacher blessed with the 
ability to impart out of her own abundant experience and 
learning? 





$ an exponent of the art of vocal music Madame Von 
Klenner has won international fame, and the best part of 
her good fortune is that she deserves it all 


RECITAL BY AN ARENS PUPIL. 
ISS JEANNETTE JUDSON, contralto, after study 


ing four years with Franz X. Arens was presented 

by her teacher at a song recital last Wednesday afternoon 
at the Arens studio, 305 Fifth avenue 

There is nothing commonplace or trivial about Mr 
Arens \s a man he is refined and progressive, and as a 
musician scholarly and inspiring. He never permits his 
pupils to sing until they can sing; not merely a few songs 
but a repertory, showing that they have studied faithfully 
the best works of many composers 

At her recital last Wednesday evening Miss Judson was 
assisted by Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, 'cellist, and Miss 
Elizabeth Strauss, pianist. Mr, Arens played the accom 
paniments for the singer 

Che program, which follows, shows better than many 


adjectives the kind of teaching carried on at the Arens 


studio: 

Arietta, Non Posso Disperar De Luca (1587-1639) 
(With ‘cello obligato, arranged by F. X. Arens.) 

Air, He Was Despised (from The Me ah) Handel 


Who Is Sylvia? 


Hark! Hark! the Lark! 


Schubert 
Schubert 
Miss Judson 
Cello soli 
Air . Bach 
Arlequin Popper 


Marienwitirmchen Schumann 


Ich wandre nicht Schumann 
Sapphic Ode Brahms 
Liebestreu Brahms 
Miss Judsor 
Piano solo, Prelude Rachmaninoff 
Berceuse (with ‘cello obligato, from Jocelyn Godard 
Ritornelle Chaminade 
rhe Master and the Trees Chadwick 
Dance Song Hiandel 
At My Grave : Arens 
Miss Judson 
The most remarkable thing about Miss Judson’s voice 


is the equalization of the different registers, something 
so rare in contraltos. Not all last season did this writer 
hear a voice better placed. Then the quality of the voice 
is good, and altogether Miss Judson sings charmingly 
Her German and French diction are excellent, and when 
she sings English every word is clearly enunciated 

Like most young singers Miss Judson lacks warmth, a 
quality indispensable in contraltos. The manner in which 
she sang Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” however, proved that 
she is not wholly deficient in temperament. Miss Judson 
also revealed some feeling in her teacher's tragic song, 
“At My Grave.” 


every reason to look forward to a useful and successful 


With experience the young singer has 


career. Despite the lateness of the season Miss Judson 


was applauded by a very fashionable audience 


SANCHEZ Busy.—Sefior Carlos N. Sanchez, the success 
ful vocal teacher, is still very busy with lessons. He has 
several applications from pupils who desire to study with 


him during the summer, and in addition to his regular 


pupils his time is occupied that he has decided to teach 


through the entire summer. Sefior Sanchez has been ap 


pointed teacher of singing at the Hasbrouck Institute for 
We con 


gratulate Sefior Sanchez on his new appointment and suc 


next season, where he will teach twice a weel 


cess 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


WToOorto Bi. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., 5S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Telegrams : 
*“*Masikchor, London."’ 
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AUGUSTE GOETZE. 


{A sketch of the well-known chamber singer, teacher of 
song and poetess, by La Mara, translated by 
Harry Brett.| 

T the present time the complaint grows ever louder 
that the art of singing is more and more disappear- 
ing, so that it behooves one to call to mind the merits of a 
teacher, who has for the last three decades employed her 
knowiedge and skill in the rescue, cultivation and further- 
ance of the art. Auguste Goetze, whose method long 
since gained a wide reputation as a teacher of song, 
stands in the front ranks in Germany at the present day. 
Her excellent method descended to her from her father, 
Franz Goetze, the renowned professor of the vocal art, and 
the first representative of Tannhauser on the Weimar stage. 
The dramatic blood pulsating in her veins is an inheritance 
which has come down to her from him and her mother 
Caroline—maiden name Miller—who figured at the Court 
Theatre, Weimar, as both vocalist and actress. With this 
advantageous origin—her maternal grandfather was like- 
wise active as a chamber musician in the Grand Ducal 

Saxon Court Orchestra (Weimar). 

Auguste Goetze first saw the light of day at Weimar on 
February 24, 1840. An artistic talent was very early dis- 
played by the child, and her father soon devoted himself 
fo training her. But it seemed as if some mysterious at- 
traction drew her in the direction of the poetic art. In 
obedience to her father’s wishes, the child certainly pur- 
sued her musical studies with diligence, but her easily 
aroused and active imagination proved to be strongly 
charged with the atmosphere of the stage and with its 
ever changing figures. 

When but eight years old Auguste was already the 
authoress of a little dramatic piece entitled “Esther; or 
Love for the People,” and when the same was performed, 
greatly to his amusement, in the presence of Franz Liszt, 
who was on terms of friendship with her father, in the 
dual role of Vashti and Esther (in which latter character 
she danced and sang before King Ahasuerus), won her 
first triumphs as an actress and dramatist. The other 
roles were intrusted to her playmates, while the stage 
management was undertaken by the infant dramatist her- 
self. 

Her firstborn work was performed at the bedside of 
her mother, who was suffering from paralysis. When, 
shortly afterward she succumbed to her affliction, an aunt, 
conjointly with her father and grandfather, took up the 
further training of the gifted child, of whom Franz Goetze 
was not a little proud. At an early age she was taught to 
understand the purport and purpose of work. After com- 
pleting the school tasks and the daily musical studies 
hardly enough time was left free to allow of her pursuing 
her favorite occupation and to write four small plays, the 
last of which, “Barbara Radziwill,” dealt with Polish ma- 
terial and began with the Polish Parliament, a la “Deme- 
trius” (of Schiller), furnished by Princess Marie Wittgen- 
stein, now Princess Hohenlohe, whose playmate Auguste 
Goetze was, shared the fate of non-completion. 

At this stage her dramatic bent was suspended for a 
while in favor of music. Piano playing and song took the 
first rank. Moreover, when her father sang his songs at 
home or in society, it was little Auguste who played his 
accompaniments. As is well known he gained a lasting 
reputation as a singer of lieder, and was one of the first 
outside of Vienna to initiate the public into the wealth of 
beauty contained in the songs of Schubert. In addition to 
music, the declamatory art and style in writing were stu- 
died, for it was decided to develop not only her musical 
and dramatic gifts, but also her talent as a writer. 

At the instigation of her father she cultivated many 
sided criticisms and wrote a number of concert reviews, 
which were distinguished by keen and pertinent judgment. 

Meanwhile Franz Goetze had turned from Weimar to 


Leipsic, and, abandoning the stage, accepted the profes- 
sorship of singing at the Royal Conservatorium of the last 
named city, among his pupils there being his own daughter, 
Rosa Von Milde, Marie Liszmann-Gutzschbach, Josef 
Schild, Georg Henschel, Paul Bulsz, Karl Meyer, Fritz 
Rebling, and many others. 

Her very first appearance—at Jena—as also at a court 
concert in Weimar was full of promise for the artistic career 
of Auguste Goetze. At the latter Franz Liszt not only ac- 
companied the songs she had selected, but also his own 
melodrama ‘“‘Leonore,” her reading of which remains until 
this day one of her brilliant declamatory performances. 

Wherever she was heard, whether in Northern or 
Southern Germany, in Thuringia, on the Rhine, in Switzer- 
land, Holland or England, she was welcomed as an artist, 
for wherever she sang—notably as an interpretess of songs 
—she won all hearts. Her rich, sympathetic contralto voice, 
her intellectual and soulful interpretation, which never ex- 
ceeded the limits of true art, backed up by an exceptionally 
agreeable stage presence, captured all her hearers. 

Abroad, as in her German fatherland, she was recognized 
as a “lieder singer of high rank.” The Grand Duke of 
Weimar lost no time in showing appreciation of her gifts 
by appointing her chamber singer, and when, in Decem- 
ber, 1865, she selected Dresden in lieu of her native city 
as the central point of her artistic tours, she was welcomed 
there as “one of the first vocal artists of the age.” Thus 
the Berlin correspondent of the (Leipsic) Signale wrote, 
in the month of December, 1868, anent her singing of the 
first four songs of Schumann’s “Poet’s Love”: “I do not 
for one moment hesitate to recognize her as the first of 
songstresses. The Schumann cult would experience a new 
impetus if Fraulein Goetze would but undertake an ex- 
tensive tour throughout Europe.” 

It is a fact that from the early beginning Schumann’s 
lyrics had taken firm root in her heart.. In all her inter- 
pretations, whether belonging to the older or the most 
modern music literature, it is certain that she regarded 
Schumann and Schubert with especial affection. The oft- 
times sad and plaintive coloring of their tone poetry set 
in vibration strings which find harmonious echo in her 
soul. In view of the dark tone color peculiar to her class 
of voice, it is naturally more disposed toward that which is 
tragic and to the interpretation of songs of a serious and 
impressive character. To her is also due the merit of hav- 
ing been one of the first to familiarize the concert-goer 
with the genial songs of Liszt. As Wilhelmine Schréder- 
Devrient, the friend of her father (who learned much from 
her), did in her time, so, too, does Auguste Goetze sing 
“from the depths of a glowing heart.” 

Five years later Auguste Goetze accepted the position of 
teacher of singing at the Dresden Conservatorium. Since 
that time, and mostly only in connection with charitable 
objects, she has but rarely appeared in public. But laurels 
of another kind were in store for her, for her capabilities 
as a teacher soon proved to be of an exceptionally high 
character, so that in 1875 she was enabled to open her own 
“School of Singing and Opera,” which in a very short 
time attained an important reputation. A number of prom- 
inent stage and concert vocalists were brought up in this 
school. Among these may be named Fanny Moran-Olden, 
Luise Reuther, Anna Smith, Anna Beck-Radecke, Alice 
Roon and Mary Howe. And Molly Von Kotzebue, the 
musical granddaughter of the poet-author of “The Dwellers 
in Small German Towns,” has also to thank Auguste 
Goetze for her vocal and pedagogical training, while the 
latter likewise appointed her as teacher, and her former 
instructress even went so far as to pay her the honor 
of allowing her prosperous institute to bear her name con- 
jointly with her own during a space of four years. In the 
autumn of 1889 Auguste Goetze tranferred her activity, as 
Ludwig Hartmann designated it, “her prima donna fac- 
tory,” to Leipsic. As in Dresden, so there, too, her genius 


for tuition has borne rich fruit. Of the number of pupils 
trained there by her, in addition to those already mentioned 
above, may be named Hermine Fink-d’Albert, Adrienne 
Osborne-Kraus, Lena Krull, Lucia Krall (the vocal phe- 
nomenon, with her unconstrained command of the four 
marked octave) and Anna Fiihrer, the intellectual Lieder 
singer. A whole treasury of unusually gifted youthful 
talents only awaits, as is the case every year, the last fin- 
ishing touches before being introduced to public notice in 
the near future. Among these latter will be found the 
Roumanian, Olga Vosow; Rosa Kirchner, with a contralto 
voice of charming tone color, and Sidonie Arras, who js 
endowed with exceptionally high dramatic talents, each of 
whom will doubtless soon make reputations for themselves, 
Auguste Goetze ever aims with genuine unselfishness at 
keeping to the standard laid down in Liszt’s motto: “Génie 
oblige.”” Moreover, her own dramatic gifts prove inval- 
uable in training her pupils for the operatic stage 

How many are there, who, being without the requisite 
means, owe to her benevolence the benefit of her instruc- 
tion and have acquired thereby the ability to enter upon the 
path leading to reputation and prosperity ! 

Whoever has gone through the Goetze course of train- 
ing has, in full truth, learned to sing, to use the voice 
artistically, and is, consequently, enabled, thanks to thor- 
oughness in technics, to undertake with equally satisfac- 
tory results both the melodious and the declamatory style, 
to interpret with the like gratifying results the works of 
Mozart and Rossini, as also those of Wagner; it is in at- 
tempting the latter that so many of our young and vocally 
gifted songstresses but too soon “sing away resonance, 
fragrance and health of tone,” simply because they are 
technically unfinished. 

Notwithstanding the heavy tax imposed upon her by her 
musical avocation, Auguste Goetze has succeeded in reserv 
ing to herself the short hours left over to her for the pur- 
pose of satisfying her inclination toward the exercise of 
criticism and her love for the poetic art. The tastes of her 
early childhood and youthful days were once more awak- 
ened, but now in a matured and intenser form, thanks to 
the many sided experience gathered in the interim. Hence 
arose, in addition to many critical articles written for va 
rious periodicals and newspapers, a series of dramatic 
works, the first of which “Susanna Mountfort,” which, like 
the latter ones, was published under the pseudonym of “A 
Weimar,” created a sensation at the Dresden Court The- 
atre, while the second one, “Vittoria Accoramboni’’—pub- 
lished in book form by Breitkopf & Hartel—was speedily 
incorporated in the repertory of the Weimar Court The- 
atre and accepted for performance by the Meiningers. And 
the remaining works, namely, “A Journey Home,” “Mag- 
dalena,” ‘““A Lady Diplomat,” “Countess Asmon,” “Wera,” 
“Two-fold Christmas Eve,” “Alpine Storms” and “Blue 
Stockings Excepted,” have proved successful on the stages 
of the leading German and Austrian theatres, while our 
best dramatists and poets, such as Laube, Dingelstedt, 
Loén, Wehl, G. zu Putlitz, and many others, have unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged the “dramatic genius” of their au- 
thoress. And, as a matter of fact, her arrangement of 
Schiller’s “Demetrius,” which was a leading attraction at 
the Wiesbaden Imperial Festival in May, 1900, carried off 
the prize among all the attempted completions of the re 
nowned unfinished drama. 

Auguste Goetze is thus enabled to exercise dual gifts, 
either one of which would suffice for most persons. She 
does not know what “rest,” in the generally accepted 
sense of the word, is. She seeks—and finds—her refresh- 
ment in change of labor. Her everyday occupation is 
music. Sundays, the holidays and vacations are spent by 
her, as a passionate lover of nature, in the peaceful isola- 
tion of the highlands and devoted to the poetic art. 

Again, and with full reason, one is delighted with her 
unsurpassed art in the reading of verse, in declamation 
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and rhetoric. The melodramas of Liszt and Schumann 
cannot find more careful interpretation than when pre- 
sented by her, for her vocal organs, with their wealth of 
tone color and their powers of modulation, are wonder- 
read 
of herself as of others is reserved for her mu- 


fully akin to music. The pleasure of hearing her 
the verse 
sical-literary afternoons, when a select company assem- 
People crowd thereto, as to 


the examination and dramatic soirées held in connection 


bles in her drawing room. 
whereat the programs, judiciously se- 
lected with due better 
modern artistic 
which characterize the guiding spirit and which form the 
basis on which this unique school is conducted. 


with her school, 


consideration of all the class of 


compositions, testify to the principles 


The value of so many sided an artistic power and in- 


fluence is consequently and thoroughly recognized by 
Leipsic 

[NoTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.—La Mara, the pseudonym 
of Fraulein Maria Litsius, born at Leipsic, December 30, 
and still here, is the far famed 


of many important contributions to the literature of music 


1837, resident authoress 
and a recognized authority in this branch of the divinest 


yf the arts.] 





THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


USIC lovers continue to flock to the St. Nicholas 
M Garden, where the Kaltenborn Orchestra gives 
nightly concerts. The programs are about evenly divided 
between serious and light music. In response to many re- 
quests the symphony was omitted this week and instead 
popular music was played. This extra, or special popular 


m, was given last evening, and the following selec- 











tions will show the character of the music: 

1 The Invincible Eagle Sousa 
Rond The Sleighing Party Silberberg 
Scher On the Beach Silberberg 
Sele n, Florodor Stuart 
String (Orchestra 

SUT 05006060s5000dcneesnnecesesecebeenn eeu Schumann 

I El. wachoducerantniatiesttacksvieasewnumanande Steck 

Aria, Freischitz , . Weber 
Mrs. Jessie McClelland 

Waltz, Artist's Life.... Strauss 

(mer 1 Fantaisie Rietzel 

Violin solo, Romance (by request) .- Thallon 


Kaltenborn 
Accompanied by the composer 


Franz 


Selection, The Trumpeter of Sackingen (by request) Nessler 
Trumpet solo, Adam Seiferth. 
eee Wa Det do denicicteccccesesebiveinncedsisnioenes Spindler 


Miss Henrietta Michelsohn, a talented piano pupil of 
Leopold Winkler, 
Wednesday evening 


soloist at the concert last 
She played with the orchestra one 
movement, the first, from the Grieg Piano Concerto in A 


was the 


minor. As an encore Miss Michelsohn played a Chopin 
The young pianist has temperament, and her tech- 
nic is ample, but she has mannerisms that her 


Mr. Winkler himself 


etude 
some 
teacher will help her to overcome 
is simplicity personified 

Thursday evening the Garden was crowded as it has 
never been before. It was the third Wagner night of the 
and in addition to the Wagnerian numbers, the 
Moszkowski Piano Concerto was performed for the first 
time at New York by Miss Jessie 
Shay Moszkowski completed the score for his piano 


season, 
a public concert in 


concerto some years before he handed it to the publishers 
Now, after hearing it, we wonder why he should have 
kept it in his studio so long, for while the themes are 
neither moving nor impressive, the work is interesting and 
spontaneous. It suggests both Liszt and Chopin, but in 
the last movement the composer succeeds in stamping his 
own individuality. The concerto is written in the key of 
E major, Moderato, Andante, Scherzo and Allegro. The 
op. number is 59 in the composer’s published works. 


Miss Shay scored a triumph in her performance of the 


concerto, and Mr. Kaltenborn’s leadership of the or- 
chestra was capital. Miss Shay’s magnetism and bril- 
liancy caused a tumult, and the fact that the musicians in 
the house were the present 
stamped the performance as a decided musical one. Miss 
Shay was recalled to the stage repeatedly, and compelled 
to play again, added the scherzo from Litolff’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto. 

Mr. Kaltenborn was also a soloist at the Wagner con- 
cert Thursday night. With the orchestra he played the 
“Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger,”’ 


most enthusiastic persons 


and the audience, 
as usual, received him with continued applause. As an 
encore, Mr. Kaltenborn played a berceuse to harp accom- 
paniment. 

Miss Helen Herbert, a singer who has appeared in 
opera abroad, was the soleist on Friday night, and her 
numbers were the “Prayer” 
The 
night’s program was devoted to a group of 


from “Tannhauser” and an 
section of Friday 
Offenbach 
compositions as a tribute to the birthday of the composer, 
1819, and died October 5, 1880 
vorite artists appeared as the soloists on Saturday night, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard, soprano, and Leopold Winkler, 
pianist. Mr. Winkler played brilliantly the Weber-Liszt 
“Polonaise,” and, as usual, was obliged to respond with 


aria from “Carmen.” middle 


born June 21, Two fa 


an encore. For this he played a Chopin waltz 


Mrs 


with pleasure in songs by 


Hazard’s sweetly cultured voice was listened to 
Krouse and Hahn, and “The 
Last Rose of Summer” to a special harp and piano ac- 
The 
cially fine, and the audience demanded encores after each 
appearance. After the first 
Thro’ the Rye,” and after the second “The Merry Lark,” 
by Nevin. Emile Levy accompanied Mrs Hazard 

Mrs. Mildred 
last Sunday night, her number being an aria from Saint 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” 

The programs for the remainder of this week and Sun- 


companiment mezzo voce of the singer is espe 


Miss Hazard sang “Coming 


Hirschberg, contralto, was the soloist 


day next follow: 
May 16, 1901. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 
Miscellaneous Night. 


Soloists, Richard Ridgely, baritone; Franz Kaltenborn, violin 
Overture, Egmont Beethoven 
Scenes Picturesque. Massenet 
Prologue, Pagliacci..... i Leoncavallo 

Richard Ridgely 
tadinage , an Herbert 
Largo (by special request) Handel 


Franz Kaltenborn. 
Rhapsodie, No. 2.. a . cn , _ ; . Liszt 
Waltz, Roses from the South................ 


Strauss 
Overture, William Tell.... Rossini 
Songs— 
RROENS oovaseccovesses Fielitz 
Resignation sete Fielitz 
Richard Ridgely 
Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod 


March I'schaikowsky 


Slavic 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27 
Wagner Night. 


Soloist, Arthur Voorhis, piano 
Overture, Coroiolan Beethoven 
Kammenoi Ostrow ‘ Rubinstein 
Piano Concerto, G minor — , Saint-Saéns 
Arthur Voorhis 
Waltz, Beautiful May..... Strauss 
Eine Faust Overture ‘ Wagner 
Introduction to Third Act, Tannhauser (Tannhauser’s Pilgrim 
age) ‘ : Wagner 
Flower Girl Scene, Parsifal. ; Wagner 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March (Die Gotterdammer 
ung) Wagner 
The Spring Van der Stucken 
Hungarian Dance......... Brahms 
FRIDAY, JUNE 2 
Operatic Night 
Soloist, Miss Louise Barthel, soprano 
Overture, Euryanthe Weber 
Selection, Fra Diavolo..ic.scccsccccccscccccccccscccccsccceseccoecd Auber 





Dance of the Hours, Giaconda 
Aria, The 


Ponchielli 
Huguenots Meyerbeer 


Miss Louise Barthel 


Selection, Mikad« Sullivan 
Waltz, Lockvogel Strauss 
Prelude to Third Act, Dance of the Apprentices and Proces 

sion of Mastersingers, Die Meistersinger Wagner 


Selection, Cavalleria Rusticana 
Finale to Third Act, William Tell 
Wedding March, Midsummer Night's Dream 


Mascagni 
Rossini 
Mendelssohn 


SATURDAY, JUNE a9 


Popular Night 
Soloist, Mrs. Sophia Markee, pran 
March, Liberty Bell Sousa 
Evening Song Thallon 
Love’s Dream After the Ball Czibulka 
Overture, Poet and Peasant Suppeé 
Selection, San Toy 
Canzonetta Meyer-Helmund 
Mrs. Sophia Markee 
Waltz, Kaiser Strauss 
American Fantaisie Herbert 
Selection, Florodora Stuart 
Intermezz Salome Loraine 
Polka, Arm in Arm Strauss 
Galop, Thunder and Lightning Strauss 
SUNDAY, JUNE 3 
Sacred Nig 
Soloists, Charles Schuetze, har; Franz Kaltenborn, violin 
Overture, Nature Dvorak 
Ballet Mus Boabd Moszkowski 
Scher Valse, Malaguena 
Violin Romance Hollander 
Franz Kaltenborn 
Adagio, Allegro non Trop, from Symy ny No. 6 (Pa 
thetique) I'schaikowsky 
Siegfried Awakening Brunhilde. Siegfried Wagner 
Concert arrangement | W. H. Humiston 
Waltz, Vienna W Is Strauss 
Overture Robespierre Litolff 
S nd Polonaise Li«ze 
Serenade Saint-Saens 
Ride of the Valkyr lie Walk Wagner 
DonNELLY Puptts Recrrat.—The Brooklyn pupils of 


Joseph P. Donnelly gave a song recital at the Pouch Man 

sion on June 22. Miss Ida Marriott, pianist, assisted. The 

following program was presented 

Duet, Love Divine Stainer 

Miss Wilhelmina Speck and Mr. Clarke 

Violet Ries 

Thou Art Far Ries 

Deep the Springclad Glades Among Ries 
Miss Speck 

I Love My Lady's Eyes Bullard 

Heart's Springtime Von Wickede 
Mr. Clarke 


Sonatine, op. 36, N rl Clementi 
Miss Ida Marriott 


(Second piano part by H. Timm.) 


Be Thou Faithful (St. Paul) Mendelssohn 
Hosanna Crranier 
Mr. Clarke 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep Nevin 
Fallih, Fallah Van der Stucken 
Miss Speck 
Duet, For So Hath the Lord (St. Paul) Mendelssohn 
Messrs. Clarke and Donnelly 
Miss Liewettyn’s Success Che favor with which this 


young coloratura soprano was received at 


at Knabe 


with much style 


a recent concert 





Hall was well deserved, it as she 


and clearness of 





sings 


voice: she was not well, 


ind did not do her best, yet the audience recognized the 


promise of the fine voice and style in her singing of the 


Chaminade “Vilanelle” and the “Chanson Provengale,” 


by Dell’ Acqua. In both of these her high range, power 
and flexible vocalization, carried out under discouraging 
circumstances, gained recognition, and Alberto Laurence 
may in the future do wonders with this voice 

Marie Seymour Bisseit’s Vacation.—The well-known 
teather of Grace Preston, Sarah King Peck George Ens 
worth and other prominent singers now before the public 
has just finished her very busy season, and will spend 


most of the summer in the mountains and at the sea shore 
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Cincinnati, June 22, 1901. 


HE twenty-third annual commencement exercises of 
the College of Music offered the following program: 


Concerto No, 4, A minor Seeesdooseccoccccoes - .. Handel 
The College String Orche stra. 


i codecs csodovoceueeesessscceboe Schubert 


The College ( homme — Ore estes. 


Largo, from Concerto in D minor, for two violins Bach 
Ralph Wetmore and Frederic Gerard 
Aria, O Me.. 0666s 0eb6b 00 066055000000 0000060 ccesece . Delibes 
CN NE DOD dca ices dsesbasaseetdeesddvesocses Sawyer 
Miss Elsie Leules Bernard. 
Address, Poetry and Its Dependence Upon Vocal Expression 
Miss Edith M, Converse. 
Allegro, from Concerto in E flat, for two pianos........ . Mozart 


Dalton and Miss Elizabeth Mulvihill. 


Miss Gertrude B. 
Tschaikowsky 


Why So Pale Are the Roses? coves TTT 


i. teri dusnscddeehdatebheneees- rhesececessee cou A. Gorno 
Springtide . oteesaneevess eimibhesshseerewnatrsreonsssend Becker 
Miss Kathryn Gibbons. 

Beethoven 


The Heavens Are Telling.. 
The College Chorus and Orchestra 


Address and Prayer. 


Rev. Paul Matthews. 

Distribution of Awards. 
My Country, "Tis of Thee....... paobeveatorenent — nabecaatews 

I was particularly struck with the good ensemble main- 
tained in the Bach Concerto for two violins, by Ralph 
Wetmore and Frederic Gerard. Their tones blended beau- 
tifully together. José Marien, their teacher, conducted the 
performance. The playing of the College String Orches- 
tra was up to its usual standard. There was a good deal 
of swing and musical character to it. The interpretation 
of the Handel Concerto would have done credit to any 
first-class orchestra. The College Orchestra sang the 
Twenty-third Psalm of Schubert devoutly 

Miss Elsie Louise Bernard, a pupil of Signor Lino Mat- 
tioli, deserves special mention. She is a gifted girl, de- 
veloping into a fine pianist under Signor Albino Gorno’s 
direction, and of a well rounded literary education. She 
speaks five languages fluently. Some two years and a half 
ago she began her vocal training under Mr. Mattioli and 
made rapid progress. She received a certificate and a 
Springer gold medal with great distinction. She has a 
mezzo voice of considerable strength and sustaining qual- 
ity. It is of remarkably even register, and has behind it 
reserve power. Her singing of “I Love but Thee” was 
characterized by much expression 

Another voice of decided promise is that of Miss Kath- 
ryn Gibbons, a pupil of W. S. Sterling. It is a pure so- 
prano, very elastic, far reaching and yet well sustained. 

Miss Gertrude B. Dalton and Miss Elizabeth Mulvihill 
played the Allegro movement from the E flat Mozart Con- 


W. S. Sterling. The names of those who received them 
have already been published in a previous letter. 


se <= 


During the past year Signor Albino Gorno, head of the 
piano department of the College of Music, has again pre- 
sented proofs positive that he is one of the foremost and 
most successful of piano teachers. In point of delicacy 
and refinement and genuine poetry he succeeds in impart- 
ing to his pupils a spirit that leaves an impression upon 
them in their future art life that cannot be effaced. 

At one of the recent closing concerts two of his pupils, 
who are receiving the finishing touches from his master 
Aline Fredin, pre- 


hand, Genevieve Seymour Lincoln and 


sented the following program: 


Duet for two pianos, Fantasie and Fugue in G minor. ..Bach 
(Arranged by Burmeister.) 
Genevieve Seymour Lincoln and Aline Fredin. 
Gade 


VEE GOMRIIGK, GD Do ccccsccvccvevveccesevccs 

Ralph Wetmore. 

Piano, Second Movement from Concerto in C minor 
Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 

(With second piano accompaniment.) 

lrio, Go to the One Whom I Adore. 

Kathryn Gibbons, Lillian Sutton and H. 

First Movement from Concerto in G major. 
Aline Fredin. 


Beethoven 


° sovnen se 
B. Taaffe. 


Piano, . Rubinstein 


Violin, Adagio Appassionato...............05++ eithesavvewsies Bruch 
Ralph Wetmore. 
Piano, last two movements from Concerto in C minor. .... Raff 
Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 
A. Gorno 


Burlesca (for two pianos)........ 
Aline Fredin and Genevieve Seymour Li incoln, 


with scholarly conception and 


Piano, 


The Bach duet was given 
due reverence for the traditions. 

Miss Fredin has developed with great long strides in 
breadth, depth and intelligence. Thoroughly grounded, 
she is constantly expanding into the dimensions of a true 
artist. I was much impressed with her playing of the 
first movement from the Rubinstein Concerto. It was 
full of dramatic expression, fervor, I am almost tempted 
to say fire. I realized that Miss Fredin, with all the 
poetry and delicacy she had acquired from her teacher, 
was asserting her own individuality. And that is as it 
ought to be. A pianist without individuality is a machine, 
or at most a copyist—a reflection of somebody else. 

Miss Lincoln is a player of the intellectual type and her 
force is expanding in that direction. 


es € 


The last students’ recital of Signorina Tecla Vigna’s 


class was given on Wednesday evening, June 19, in Col- 
lege Hall, presenting the following program: 
Duet from Le Nozze di Figaro.................ee005 . Mozart 
Chas. Haynes and Miss Mary Ryan. 
DIED scnctcrinthacceéuesccbesetorss eapbpadtdersesesescegectesaoson Liszt 
Miss Ida Healy. 
No Torments Now, from Le Cid..........ccccsccsscsscsesees Massenet 


Gounod 


I Would Linger in This Dream................... 
Miss Minnie Cardwell. 
SERS ae anes eye ee eee Bemberg 


ere 


Chaminade 


Mrs. Stella West. 
baGaeeusbedess tesvenerbeeneie D’Hardelot 
Allitsen 


- Thomas 


In Bracken-time........ 
FIED, cnénessossoveves 
Gavotte, from Mignon. 


Miss Lauretta Burke. 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delilah. Saint-Saéns 
Jessica Blough McKinney. 
Shadow Song, from Dimorah. ........cccccccsccccesscseseces 
Miss Mary Ryan. 


Meyerbeer 


= eS 

Aria from Fidelio.......... iieeues whee seen Beethoven 
Miss Olga E Herrmann 

Aria from Forza del Destino Verdi 


Miss Anseinctte Werner 

This year’s graduates are: Mrs. Charles Haynes, Chilli- 
cothe; Miss Olga E. Herrmann, Hamilton; Miss Mary 
Ryan, Cincinnati, and Jessica Blough McKinney, Cincin- 
nati 

The substantial results of Miss Vigna’s system of train- 
recognized. She 
resources, It 


easily 
natural 


ing and educating the voice were 
succeeds in bringing out 
tedious and superfluous to go 
notice. Mrs 


all its 
would be into detail on 


deserve special Charles 


has a strikingly musical voice, of 


each one. A few 
Haynes, of Chillicothe, 
even register, of much sweetness and sustaining quality 
She deserves to be congratulated 

3ut it is owing to Miss Herrmann that she should have 
among this graduates 
fullness of voice ma- 


a very year’s 
She is a dramatic 
terial that is adequate to 


conspicuous place 
soprano, W th a 


such demands as were made of it 


in the great aria from “Fidelio,” Miss Herrmann has a 
future. 
a = 
— << 
Miss Bessie Tudor, soprano, a pupil of David Davis, 
has gone to London, England, for the summer. She will 


study under Randegger or Henschel, and is expected to 
return in the fall. 

a = 
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The annual commencement of the Auditorium School 
of Music took place on Thursday evening, 
honor pupils of the year were Miss Louise King Walls, 
diploma; William J. Kern, Christian W. Dieckmann, Miss 
Mary Grace Allnutt, Miss Estelle Wynne and Miss Flora 
A. Budke. The program was as follows: 


Address and Conferring of Degrees. 


June 20. The 


Prayer, 


Rev. E. Trumbull Lee 
Eventide asi Marziaes 
Ladies’ Chorus 
Selection from Dombey and Son Dickens 
Miss Louise King Walls 
Rossini 


Charity ‘ 
Miss Flora A. Budke and chorus 
5 Mendeissohn 


Concerto, op. 25 
Miss Mary Grace Allnutt 


The Loreley Lisz 
Miss Laura Weiler 
Fantaisie Caprice Vieuxtemps 
Adolf Borjes 
Inflammatus Rossin 
Miss Laura Weiler and mixed choruses 
The Parke sisters have arranged to combine business 


this summer with pleasure. They will make a tour of the 
giving concerts at the 


with 


larger sum- 
rides and 


mountains of Virginia, 
mer resorts, and filling in 
walks over the country round about 
The annual students’ recitals of the 
Music continued this week 
On Saturday June 15, the 


thas 1 
tneir iemure 


Conservatory of 


were 
evening, following program 
was presented: 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, op. 8, F major Grieg 
Piano, Miss Shirley Morgar 


Mrs. Beach 


A Song of Love 


Miss Laura Strubhbe 


Piano soli 
Aufschwung, op. 12, 
Si oiseau j’etais, op. 2, No. 6 


No. 2 Schumann 
Henselt 


Spinning Song from Flying Dutchman Wagner- Liszt 

Miss Cora Lee Liss 

Ninth Concerto De Beriot 
Miss Francesca Nast 


Violin, 


Beethoven 











certo with taste, delicacy and _ intelligence. owe 
: y 18 They id cs cin ote eek a hana Coprenacee Haworth (Concerto, C major, op. 15 (first. movement) 

their development to the great teaching talent of Signor Were My paee With Wings PE canhinschpenscepasssessass Hahn Cadenza by Beethoven 

Albino Gorno PE SP I cba ta cv iekeduspadevcaceduscdeds cevecdvevisess Massenet Orchestral part on second piar 
Miss Edith M. Converse proved herself a credit to the Miss Charlotte Callahan. Miss Marie Ross 

elocution department of the college, which for the past year Aria from Queen of Sheba.............. settee eeeeeeeeeeeanes Gounod Recitation, Scene from The Deemster Caine 
: . : . . oan Mrs. Lena M. Smith. Miss Leola Belle Harris 

has been under the direction of Miss Jennie Mannheimer. Oe Mee Mie ate Bieme atin tion Liszt 
The distribution of awards was s made by the new dean, Mrs. Charles Haynes. Moie Bernhein —* 
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tnndsadhmieeives Handel 


Rain (SAMSOR)..scccsscccscccccscosescessess 
Duo for two pianos 


Danse Macabre : eee ee real ..Saint-Saéns 
Poeme Symphonique (after a poem by Henri Cozalis) 
First Miss Cosby 


piano, Dansby. 


It aught 
ability 


The pianists were pupils of Georg Krueger. 
that Mr 
stands very high and is second to none in this city. He 


to be emphasized Krueger's teaching 


insists in all his work upon thoroughness in every detail. 
Clearness and definiteness in each and every phrase—ac 
centuaticns correctly placed and expression fully brought 
which he succeeds in im 


out—these are characteristics 


parting to his pupils. Miss Ross played the first movement 
from Beethoven Concerto in C major, with clear, rhythmic 
Miss Dansby gave evidence of a 
brilliant Macabre,” for 
Miss Shirly Morgan had studied the characteristics of the 
Miss Cora Lee 


Lisso and Moie Bernheim showed a good deal of technical 


outlines and expression. 


style in the “Danse two pianos 


Grieg Sonata, and brought them out well. 
development and musica! intelligence. 


The 


evening, June 20, when the following program was pre 


climax of Mr. Krueger’s talent came on Thursday 
sented : 


Brillantes, op. 87, from the 


Mendelssohn- Moscheles 


Duo for twe pianos, Variations 


Bohemian March of Weber's Preciosa 


First piano, Miss Jennie Moore 
Aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice ; Saint-Saéns 
Miss Hilda Hyman 
Duo for two pianos, Gavotte and Pastorale, op. 22, from the 
opera Auf hohen Befeh! Reinecke-Wurm 
First piano, Miss Marie Kathryn Bryson 


Recitation, The Sailing of King Olaf Brotherton 
Miss Edna Moorman 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2 


Miss Julia 


Piano solo, Liszt 


Anderson 


Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen Sarasate 
Miss Cora Mae Henry. 
Concerto, C minor, op. 37 (first movement).. Beethoven 


Cadenza by Franz Liszt. 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Mazie Homan 
Recitative, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer (Der Freischiitz). Von Weber 
leise, fromme Weise (Der Freischitz) Von Weber 
Miss Ada Ruhi 


Aria, Leise, 


Piano soli 


Magic Fire Scene from the Walkire Wagner-Brassin 


Nocturne, F Chopin 


Marche Militaire. 


sharp major 
7" ; , Schubert-Tausig 
Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor. 

Mazie Homan passed her fiiteenth birthday a few days 
ago, and her playing of the difficult movement from the 
Beethoven Concerto C minor, with the Liszt Cadenza, 
was generally regarded in the nature of an achievement 
She played it from memory. It was not the fact that one 
of her tender years should be able to play it with technical 
was how she played it that attracted at- 


the audi- 


accuracy, but it 


tention. Said one of the critical musicians in 

ence: “I noticed that there was color and expression—a 
manner in every phrase. The staccato in the left and 
legato in the right she played beautifully. I was aston 


great tone she produced in the cadenza, 


Yet her delicacy of 


ished at the 
which she played with positive fire 
touch is the best part of her playing. Surely she played 
with a maturity far beyond her years. I do not believe in 
wonder children—but Mazie is a prodigy, and the world 
may yet hear of her.” 

Miss Mellor deserves credit for the technical skill with 
which she played the “Marche Militaire.” The Chopin 
Nocturne she rendered with a sense of poetry, and there 
was a touch of brilliancy in the Miss 
Julia Anderson played with technical clearness the Liszt 
Rhapsodie. Miss 
rather brilliant touch. 
accentuated, finely phrased reading of the Mendelssohn 
Duo. Miss Cora Mae Henry, violinist, is to be congrat- 
1ated upon the poetic delicacy and warmth of delivery 


Magic Fire Scene 


3ryson played with taste, and has a 
Miss Jennie Moore gave a well 


she displayed in the “Zigeunerweisen” of Sarasate. 

There were two vocalists—Miss Hilda Hyman and Miss 
Ada Ruhl—and their singing reflected much honor upon 
Miss Hyman has a dramatic soprano 
Miss Baur’s 


Miss Clara Baur. 
voice, which, during the past year, under 
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instruction, has developed wonderfully. Miss Ruhl is one 


She has a pure soprano voice, 


of this year’s graduates. 
even register and of lovely musical quality. Her singing 
of the “Freischiitz” aria was in artistic lines—with good 
conception and dramatic expression 

The Conservatory of Music has six graduates this year 
Edna Strubbe, Cincinnati, piano; Miss Ada Rhul, 
Spokane, Wash., Leo A. Paalz, Tell City, Ind., 
piano; Miss Daisey Mae Seiler, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, piano; 
Miss Jennie Moore, Maysville, Ky., 


lian Lawhead, Washington C 


Miss 


voice; 


piano, and Miss Lil- 
H., piano 
There are two post graduates—Matthias Oliver, violin 
ist, and Romeo C. Frick, baritone 

In my next letter I will give a review of the closing re 
cital of Theodor Bohlmann’s pupils on Wednesday night, 
June 19, and of the two recitals by the pupils of Frederic 


Shailer Evans, June 21 and 22 J. A. Homan 


WORDS OF ADVICE FROM THE PROFESSIONAL TO 
THE AMATEUR. 


By Georc Liestinc (Court PIANIsT) 


WAS the other day in 


dull 


a large company and after the 


usual, somewhat conversation, the conventional 


phrase came up: “Would any of the young ladies or gen 


Though there were about twenty 


to thirty young and middle aged ladies, also 


tlemen give us a tune?” 
some young 


men, who were known as more or less good players, some 


of them studying with “so-called” authorities, they all re 


fused to play something, giving unreasonable reasons for 


this, and I could see that the usual “bacillus” of being 
only “shy” had grown to a more serious state of a malady, 
which is generally known as “stage fright.” 

This malady is easily to be got, but difficult to get rid 


of—and most people are born with the germ for it. If in 


some future time, when in professions, specialists are 


doctor for pianists (I really 





wanted, there 
think we 


great extent with curing this malady 


will be a special 


have to deal to a 


In the 


want one now), he surely wil 
meantime 
every intelligent musician and professor ought to study 
this question in order to help himself and his pupils with 
good and prac ical advice, be it his own experience, be it 
that of others. 

I remember my dear old teacher, Theodor Kullak (by 
the way, the piano professor of the Empress Frederick and 


had 
retired from public playing after a short but most suc 


her late husband), who told me occasionally that he 


cessiul career as concert pianist entirely on account of his 
instead of dimin 
that 


“stage fright” more and more 
ishing. This 
time, for Kullak was a beautiful, 
giving a concert in Vienna one day after Liszt, came out 


Kullak 


became afterward the greatest pedagogue of his time, and 


growing 


was a pity for the musical world of 


refined player, who, once 
of the dangerous comparison “with full honors.’ 
I have only to mention, in proof of the statement, among 
his numerous pupils such names as Moszkowski, Schar- 
Neitzel, Nicodé, Alfred Griinfeld, &c Alto 
mistake, I think, in withdrawing 
too soon from the platform, for he might have had more 


wenka, Dr 
gether Kullak made a 


experience of his own in overcoming and mastering the 


nervous state of “stage fright.” Rubinstein, for instance, 
excited 


['schai 


told me that he always felt awfully nervous and 


before a concert, and Liszt as well as Brahms and 


kowsky (the latter in regard to conducting) told me the 


same, but though some people will say “that every time 


the great artist is sure to feel somewhat excited before a 


concert,” I do not know of any great artist whose excite 


ment, state of nerves, uneasiness or whatever name th 


“Dictionary of Excuses” will find for “stage fright,” proved 
to be so disastrous in effect that it hampered him in the 


full exhibition of all his abilities during a whole concert 


and actually ruined the performance. A medical authority, 
little 


facts, 


to whom I spoke of my article, in mentioning on 


this last point the two which he remembers, that 


Lord once stopped in the middle of an im 
portant speech, “losing apparently the 


Rosebery 
red tape,” and Sir 





of 





1s 
Henry Irving having the same misfortune in a recitation, 
and both giving up after an unsuccessful attempt to recol 
lect and to continue and thereupon leaving the platform, 
both 
physical fatigue, evoked by some long journey in connec 
must likely 
which 


felt himself inclined to admit that in cases a great 


tion with their overworked brain and body 


has been the cause and not “stage fright,” as a rule 
disappears after the first few minutes 


What I call 


f talent, knowledge, personality and dash, which with a 


“feu-sacrée” is really that wonderful mixture 


certain natural excitement of showing off at a certain 


all qualities one has got in himself will produce 
that 
spontaneous 


moment 


an artistic work or performance fascinates and over 


whelms the listener with its immediate ef 


thing to 
! There 


sense is the 

the other 
are remedies against this malady and it is the duty of an 
(caus@ and ef 


fect. “Feu-sacré” in this contrary 


stage-fright: this enervates stimulates 


intelligent professor to study the reason 


fect of it, theoretically and practically, but as I said be 


fore a few only are born without the germ of it, or have 
learned to overcome that weakness—and these few either 
hide their secret or transfer it occasionally to their best 


pupils. I can state that many of my pupils who suffered 
from it are now at any moment ready to play, be it 
before dozen or thousands of people, and they declare 
that they cannot understand now why they felt unable 
to do so a few years ago. I frankly admit that I made 
quite a specialty in studying this matter and therefore 


experimented with different pupils in different ways, as 


any doctor would do with his patients individually in re- 


gard to their constitution, & Fortunately I succeeded 
n many, many cases and this gave me the idea to raise 
this question in this little essay and discuss it here. I 
venture to say also that any performer who is thoroughly 


means of his 


able to 


prepared for a piece which is within the 


technical and intellectual resources, ought to be 


play it (from the music or if possible by heart) without 
that stupid stage-fright,” which like the “influenza” has 
kinds of symptoms and seems incurable, but with a 
ureful though simple treatment will lose its bad symp 
toms and is sure to disappear after a while altogether 


Zeldenrust. 

America for the 
judged by the Old 
World has 


after his 


foreign artist who comes to 


fF “ H 
first time must 
World reports that 


opportunity to 


naturally be 
precede him until the New 


form its own estimate arrival 


It is well known that the critics of the important Eu 
ropean musical centres are both able and severe; theit 
acumen is large, open and their judgment sane When, 
therefore, they are unanimous and enthusiastic in their 


praise of an artist it is reasonably safe to conclude he is 


worthy Such are the reports that are arriving about 
Eduard Zeldenrust, the celebrated Dutch pianist Here 
is a sample Zeldenrust played with authority; the 
beauty and power of his tone, the variety of his touch and 


the deep and profound sentiment so clearly expressed 


stamped him to be not only a marvelous pianist, but an 


artist in the true sense of the word He made a tre 


mendous ssion, and his success was most 


ous,”"—A 


Paris 


impre 
Maercklin, 
Figaro 


conspicu 


Brussels Correpondence to the 


Mariner, of the Virgil Pi 
ano School, goes to Maine on June 29, by the Maine S. S 


MARINER-BEAUPRE Frederic 


Line to Portland 


He will take with him his little twelve year old pupil, 
Arthur Beaupré, of Bangor, Me., who has been under his 


instruction the pa eason, and intends giving a benefit 


piano recital on July 2 at Bangor 


Little 


cles, and it is 


Beaupré is a great favorite in Bangor musical cir 


this influence that he will give the 
New York next season, to 
at the Virgil Piano School. He is 


and deserving of all the 


through 


recital in order to return to 


continue his education 


a remarkably talented little boy 
encouragement given him by his Bangor friends 
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Cuicaco, June 22, 1901. 
OW are provincial people received in Chi- 
cago?” is a question to which, it would 
seem, a favorable reply may be given. 
In New York capable persons from the 
various provinces are well treated as a matter of course, 
but even in that fascinating city exceptions to this rule 
sometimes occur. For example, here is a story which is 
said to be founded on fact, though the author’s name is 





reserved: 

A provincial youth, possessing unmistakable ability, 
went to New York to study the violin. There a musician 
with whem he was constantly associated, toward whom 
his attitude was always deferential as could be, one day 
curtly and pointedly remarked (jealousy, do you some- 
times prompt?): 

“This idea of provincial people coming to New York is 
It requires only about a year to take 
Their 


such a mistake! 
them back to the place where they came from. 
careers in this city are of a skyrocket nature.” 

Now although it is well known that early provincial life 
often serves,as a firm foundation upon which to build 
future success in a metropolis, subdued childhood years 
being a not inappropriate preparation for the overexer- 
tion and possibly the temptations of later experience, the 
feelings of the youth were considerably disturbed. Also 
his pride was wounded. 

However, desiring to refrain from a reply which might 
lead to an animated argument, a thing beneath his dignity, 
he wisely put on his hat and went out on Fifth avenue. 

Then (if you doubt the truth of all this you have but to 
consult a certain flower vendor), being of a sentimental 
turn of mind, he bought a bunch of violets and put it in 
his buttonhole. His object in buying the violets was to 
“sort of clear the atmosphere”—though, if you'll believe 
it, the sun was shining brightly. (Youthful ambition, 
why must you sometimes be clouded?). 

After the flower episode he began to 
troubled spirits by quoting several Byronian stanzas, but 


soothe his 


coming to: 

“And this is in the night, most glorious night’”—he 
suddenly remembered that it wasn’t the night at all. It 
was very much the day time. And, since the ambition of 
a provincial youth who has had courage enough to enable 
him once to reach metropolitan environments is sur- 
passed only by a determination to make those environ- 
ments his own, he returned to the studio just deserted 
and worked better than ever, mastering an intricate pas- 
sage which hitherto had bewildered him. (So, in truth, 


there was virtue in that cloud!) * * * 


But to the final outcome. The iuvenile violin student 


is no longer a humble Gently, the now dejected con 
dition of his once discouraging associate must not be 
overlooked. Indeed, the latter's attitude is deplorable. 
For behold- 

The provincial skyrocket has become a metropolitan 
star of the very first magnitude 

And the other musician? When last heard of (he sel- 
dom is heard of) he was coaching singers at the rate of 


35 cents an hour, and playing a two-manual organ in a 


“one-horse” town. Why, speaking of rockets, he isn't 
even a firecracker. In kindness let’s call him a fuse. 
Oh! this exclusive exclusiveness! Alas for the vast 
importance of the very unimportant! 
Ze 
All of which may illustrate that the original Good 


Samaritan was nothing more nor less than he should 


have been. 
ea < 


- = 


This week a special dispatch to the Chicago Inter Ocean 
states that Spencer Drake, a poor musician in La Salle, 
fll., has just fallen heir to $3,000,000. Here, surely, is an 
opportunity for Western musical journals to publish elo- 
editorials on the topic of “Music and Wealth.” 
Here is one already: “Will 


quent 
Many questions may arise. 
the rich Mr. Drake play any better than did the poor 
Mr. Drake?” 

J 


Chicago seems to be speeding toward supremacy in the 
matter of musical education. Cessation in this constant 
flow of pupils’ recitals remains a thing of the future; pos- 
sibly of midsummer. 

Still, the summer sessions must hold their sway. 

Thus an Easterner is confronted by the not unwelcome 
conclusion that in this great and influential Western city 
of the United States musical developments are destined 
to be as unending, and artistic conditions as potent, as are 
any of the magnetic attributes which characterize progress 
and modernism. 


as 


a vo 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew, who recently attended a 
performance of “King Dodo,” at the Studebaker Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, is reported to have said: 

“This is, indeed, an extremely pretty production, and it 
must be gratifying to Chicagoans to have it so well dem- 
onstrated that the West does not have to rely on New 
York for everything good in the theatrical line.” 


COURIER. 





Notice, 


Mr. George Hamlin, the tenor, has made arrangements 
to accept, during the summer months, a limited number 
of pupils for instruction and coaching in singing. Apply 
at his studio—Kimball Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, 


Thus “King Dodo” is sustaining its popularity and in- 
creasing public patronage (that managerial desideratum) ! 
Since seats are being sold four weeks in advance, who will 
gainsay that this comic opera’s familiar strains may float 
eut over Michigan avenue when even the Pan-American 
Exhibition, at Buffalo, shall have been placed among past 
splendors? 

But the, Studebaker Hall has other plans 
would know the secret which authorizes THe Musicat 
CourIER to venture such an assertion, read this official 
It is entitled 


And if you 


statement, received a day or two ago 


Tue Poiicy oF THE STUDEBAKER. 


In view of the interest manifested in the future policy of the 
Studebaker, the management desires it to be known that the same 
general policy will be maintained as was outlined by the owners 
of the property from the inception and erection of the Fine Arts 
Building, in which the Studebaker and other halls are situated 
The Studebaker was primarily intended for a hall wherein concerts 
of the higher grade, lectures and similar entertainments might be 
given. Now that Central Music Hall is destroyed the need for such 
a hall is even more imperative, and to this end the season of the 
Castle Square Opera next fall will be materially shortened that 
ample time may be set aside for the attractions of a miscellaneous 
character. It is a well-known fact that no public hall in this city 
depending solely on this class of entertainment has been made a 
paying institution, and to this end the owners of the property 
wisely secured the Castle Square forces for the major portion of 
their earlier seasons. It is true that Louis Francis Brown. the 
manager of the Studebaker, has booked several high class dramatic 
attractions for the coming season, but these will be interspersed 
throughout the year, so that ample time will intervene for such 
affairs as the Burton Holmes lectures, the Mendelssohn Club con 
certs and the appearances of foreign musicians of note, celebrated 
lecturers and entertainers such as George Grossmith, Seton Thomp 
son and others. It can easily be recognized by even the casual ob 
server that a hall or theatre such as the Studebaker, serving the 
public in such a varied capacity, cannot become violently partisan 
as a so-called “anti or pro syndicate’’ house It is merely the 
endeavor of the management to keep the Studebaker as the centre 
of whatsoever is best in the field of entertainment, whether it be 
as a concert hall, a theatre for the giving of comic opera of the bet- 
ter type, or for dramatic attractions when circumstances warrant, 
and to maintain the high ensemble and dignified character implied 
by the name of the entire building, “The Fine Arts Building.” 

Louis Francis Brown, manager of University Hall, announces that 
the hall is this summer to undergo an entire change, increasing the 
seating capacity to 1,000 seats, which will make it suitable not only 
heretofore have been given 
University Hall 


for the recitals and lectures which 
there, but for concerts attracting larger audiences. 
now seats about 700, but the seating on the floor will be somewhat 
changed, the balcony enlarged and extended on either side of the 
hall from the present line of the balcony to the proscenium arch 
In this balcony will be constructed convertible boxes, which may be 
taken out and replaced with ordinary opera chairs if so desired. 
These boxes will doubtless add greatly to fitness for charity concerts 
or other entertainments of a semi-social character. While these alter- 
ations are going on an entirely new ventilating plant is to be in 
stalled, the entire changes to be completed in time for the opening 
of the hall by September 1. 


An enormous audience filled the Auditorium on the 
evening of June 18, the occasion being the Chicago Mu- 
sical College’s annual commencement exercises and con- 
cert. 

First came a brilliant 
Mendelssohn's overture to “Ruy Blas” 
orchestra of fifty performers, under the competent direc- 
Rudolph Ganz. Miss Florence E. Webb gave 
an artistic reading of Beethoven's beautiful Piano Con- 
certo, op. 37, in C minor, with the Reinecke Cadenza, 
George H. Schock, violinist, followed with David’s Con- 
certo, No. 5, the Adagio and Finale Vivace of which 
were equally successful in arousing genuine applause for 


selection of musical numbers 


was played by an 


tion of 


their gifted interpreter. 
Miss Alma Cole Youlin, who possesses an admirable 
soprano voice, contributed an aria from “The Hugue- 
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nots,” Meyerbeer, after which Miss Leah McKen- 
zie, a very talented pianist with a powerful though not 
unsympathetic touch, executed Hiller’s Concerto in F 
sharp minor. Walter Schulze’s performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” was charming, being char- 
acterized by musicianly conception and exceptional finish, 
while Gomez’s Ballata from “I] Guarany,” as sung by 
Mrs. Harriet M. Smulski, soprano, proved to be one of 
the program’s most notable features. 

The two concluding compositions, Paganini’s Violin 
Concerto, No. 1 (first movement) and Schumann's Piano 
Concerto in A minor (allegro affettuoso), respectively 
were played by Frederick W. Itte and Miss Bernya 
Bracken, both of whim should frequently be heard on the 
concert stage. In fact, the latter remark may be applied 
appropriately to all those whom the Chicago Musical 
College introduced at this imposing musical event. The 
orchestra’s accompaniments claim commendation, and 
Mr. Ganz deserves much credit for carrying out so 
smoothly a representative and exacting program. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas delivered an address in which 
he described the great educational work accomplished by 
the Chicago Musical College and its distinguished faculty. 
Medals and certificates were then presented to successful 
students. Special lists of awards may be found in THE 
MusicaL Courter of June 5. 

A profusion of June roses and other flowers graced this 
concert, all the young ladies carying such seasonable and 


traditional tributes. 


i) 
i) 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld is now visiting Europe in the interests of 
the Chicago Musical College, of which he is president. 

At St. James’ Church, Wilhelm Middelschulte has this 
month introduced to Chicago several important musical 
creations, including his own Cadenza, written for Han- 
del’s Organ Concerto, No. 1; the bass solo and chorus, 
“Ich will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen,” Bach, and Bruck- 
ner’s “Te Deum.” 

Their many friends will be interested in learning that 
John J. Hattstaedt, director of the American Conservatory, 
and Mrs. Hattstaedt sail to-day on the steamer Tunisian, 
the purpose being to make an extended trip abroad. 

Jan Van Oordt, a well-known violin instructor at the 
above institution, likewise leaves Chicago this week for a 
summer vacation in Europe. 

On June 20 William H. Sherwood returned to this city 
from a successful sojourn in Toronto, Canada, where he 
gave his thirteenth annual concert. This eminent Ameri- 
can pianist consented to play yesterday at the convention 
of the State Music Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Il 

William A. Willett’s pupil, Miss Edna Lewis, who won 
the gold medal in the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory’s 
vocal examination, has been appointed soprano soloist at 
Erie Street Chapel. 

The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory has arranged an 
interesting summer session, among many beneficial feat- 
ures being Mrs. Ooliata Zimmerman’s special courses in 
vocal music (including synagogue services, concerning 
which Mrs. Zimmerman is an exceptionally fine author 
ity), and the classes of Robert Stevens, director of the pi- 
ano department. 

Open air band concerts will take place at Calumet Park, 


South Chicago, on Saturday evenings, as previously an 
nounced, and at the West Side parks on various dates, 
including June 23, 26 and 28. 

Arrangements have been completed for a notable edu 
cational event, which is to take place in Kimball Hall on 
Wednesday evening, June 26, the Gottschalk Lyric School 
having selected that place and date for its annual com 
mencement exercises and concert. 

Pupils of Miss Belle Adams, pianist, will present an 
attractive program this afternoon in the studio of Emil 
Liebling, Kimball Hall. 

Mrs. M. E. Bigelow, Mus. Bac., announces that a piano 
recital will be given by her pupil, Miss Flora Wildauer, 
on Saturday evening, June 29, in Steinway Lecture Hail. 


Mary Wood Chase. 
ISS MARY WOOD CHASE, of Chicago, has just 
closed an unusually busy concert season, having 
given numerous recitals before musical clubs, colleges, 
school of music and universities in eleven different States 
She has also played with string quartet and orchestra 
Special mention should be made of her Chopin programs, 
which have invariably been received with enthusiasm. In 
Chicago Miss Chase played the Sinding Quintet in E 
minor very successfully with the Spiering Quartet. Con- 
cerning this performance Mr, Mathews wrote in the April 
issue of Music: 

“Miss Chase’s playing with the quartet was very enjoy- 
able. Much precision, force and intelligent reserve when 
necessary are shown when she plays, and there is a grace 
about it all that recommended her warmly to the audi 
ence.’ 

This pianist will spend July and August at Big Stone 
Lake, Minn., where she will give lessons to a limited 
number of pupils who desire to combine a delightful out- 
ing with study. On account of other engagements the 
invitation to play at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Conven 
tion at Springfield was unavoidably declined 


Charles R. Baker’s Artists. 
HARLES R. BAKER, who has instituted a prom 


ising managerial business in Chicago, takes advan 
tage cf his Sundays and makes weekly trips to the 
neighboring cities in the interest of his artists. He re 
turned recently from Wisconsin, where he went on be 
half of the Pittsburg Orchestra, and closed three engage 
ments. Several of his artists have been booked for ap 
pearances in Milwaukee during the coming season. Elec 
ta Gifford, the soprano, and Sydney Lloyd Wrightson 
have been engaged for concerts in Indian Territory and 
Arkansas points. Esther Feé, the violinist of Paris, who 
will come to America this year under the direction of this 
manager, has been engaged for a fashionable recital to 
be given at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 
Mr. Baker reports an unusual number of inquiries for 
his artists. He has had many requests from well-known 
soloists who are desirous of placing their business in his 
hands, but his policy, which is a wise one, will be to 
handle but a limited number of high-class artists. His 


experience and knowledge of the country as well as his 


acquaintance with clubs and societies undoubtedly will 
be of great benefit to those who are under his manage 
ment 


CHILDREN’S RECITAL. 


RS. A. M. VIRGIL gave a delightful children’s re 
cital at her school, 29 West Fifteenth street, on 
Wednesday evening, June 19 
The players were Adelle Katz, Florence Kemmer and 
Isabel Tracy, pupils of Robert Colston Young, and Jennie 
Quinn and Fannie Abramson, pupils of C. Virgil Gorden, 
and little Beatrice Pollak, the youngest pupil of the 
school, who studies with Mrs. Virgil. These children gave 
a thoroughly interesting program. Everyone played from 
memory. From an artistic standpoint, these children sur 
passed all expectations and all former recitals of a sim 
ilar kind 
Their ages varied from six to thirteen years. Ease, re 
pose and grace characterized their movements, and the 
pieces they executed were all moderately difficult, requiring 
not only considerable finger dexterity and the ability to 
play chords and melodies well, but demanding an insight 
and understanding of dramatic and musical effects, which 
were given by the children in such a manner as to call 
forth such remarks as “Well they are all little artists, and 
that is all there is about it,” from a number of people who 
are considered excellent judges of musical work. The 
audience was large, taxing the hall and adjoining rooms 


to their utmost. We append the program: 


Sonatine, Allegro, Adagio, Scherzando Gurlitt 
Adelle Katz 

Hunting Song Heller 

Waltz Godard 
Jennie Quinn 

Watchman's Night Song Grieg 

Preludes Nos. 7 and 6 Chopin 
Beatrice Pollak 

Durand 


Chaconne 
Florence Kemmer 


Knight Rupert Schumann 


Mazurka Von Wilm 
Isabel Tracy 
Nocturne Favarger 
Fannie Abramson 
Alla Ture Janke 
Tannhauser March Wagner 
Adelle Katz 
Scherzo Schubert 
Polonaise Spindler 
Florence Kemmer 
Dennée 


Happy Thoughts 
Schultz-Weida 


May Love 
Beatrice Pollak 
The Brooklet Pacher 
Fannie Abramson 
ridal Chorus Wagner 
Columbine Delahaye 
Isabel Tracy 


Eucrente Barker.—Miss Eugienie Barker, an Ameri 


s one of the leading prima donnas ol 


can soprano, who 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, with which company she 
has been touring England during the past two seasons, is 
on a visit to her friends in this country. Before returning 
to England Miss Barker will sing at some concerts in the 


Far West 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 

June 15, 1901 
je OR many years past Verdi must have cost the grand 
“jy opera a handsome sum of money every time any- 
7 Covent Garden is not 





thing of his was played 
alone in this—it shares the honor with many other opera 
houses of Europe. Any opera house outside Italy which 
mounts a Verdi opera knows, and has known for years, 
that it courts ruin. Excepting in Italy Verdi has rarely 
paid. Industrious, energetic managers who used to shun 
Wagner, on the ground that there was “no money in 
him,” have always kept a patlietic faith “Traviata” and 
‘Trovatore,” although their accounts stared them in the 
face swearing that not Wagner, but Verdi, spelt ruin. 
Save in Italy and, I believe, the South of Germany, only a 
very limited number of persons will take the trouble to 
go and hear a Verdi opera. The reasons for this I will 
state presently; at this moment I only mention the fact. 
So, then, Covent Garden having lost heaps of money 
through giving “Rigoletto,” “Otello,” “Trovatore” and 
the rest felt it incumbent to give a memorial concert to 


the author of these works and its own disasters. The 
syndicate made its arrangements with Robert Newman, 
and on Saturday afternoon last the concert came off. It 
was a cheerful entertainment. First we had Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” overture. Then followed Sir Alexander C. 
Mackenzie's “Coriolanus” suite, put together out of the 
incidental music written by that distinguished composer 
for Sir Henry Irving's recent production of Shakespeare’s 
play. It is one of the dullest pieces of music I have ever 
heard. dirge or funeral march in it is not at all bad, 
but the rest is stuff and nonsense. I quite approve of 
academics writing this sort of thing, if only to show that 
they can do no better; but I entertain the most serious 
objections to their turn-out being played at Queen's Hall 
at a presumably first-rate concert 


~~ 


” 


There was a small amount of applause. Then Mr. Man- 
cinelli came back, bringing with him Sobrino, Brema, 
Anselmi and Plangon, and the real business of the after- 
noon, Verdi's Requiem, Mancinelli con- 
ducted excellently. The chorus was a very poor one—at 
least in point of tone and readiness of attack—but he led 
it through the most formidable difficulties, even as Je- 
hovah led the Israelites through the Red Sea. The or- 
chestra was a fine one, and he got the best out of it. The 


commenced. 








singers all proved to be at any rate good enough, and he 
kept them together in the ensembles, and in the solos 
held them within the limits of an Italian church style, 
and clean away from the operatic style. He deserves the 
biggest share of the credit. As for the soloists, they 
were all, I say, good enough. But Brema, for one, might 
have been much better. She seems to me to be contract 
ing that vicious style of always starting deep down in her 
lowest register and attacking the note she is going to sing 
by making what can only be described as an upward 
swoop. The effect is to me very distressing; the starting 
of a lift on the downward journey hardly gives me the 
qualms that I suffered several times through Brema last 
Saturday afternoon. Save for this habit, of which I beg 
her to cure herself, she is as fine an artist as ever. In the 
musical world, where brains are so sadly scarce, a singer 
who brings intelligence and temperament to her work i 
a perpetual joy. Plangon was wonderful. It is many 
years since I heard him in the concert room, and I 
whether he would make the effects he 
But the moment he commenced all 


doubted much 
makes on the stage. 
doubts disappeared. That the voice was as resonant as 
that goes without 
hitting just 


ever and the quality as noble as ever 
saying; but he threw himself into the music, 
the right style for such music, with a readiness that was 
Artistically, as well as in the flesh, 
he stood head and shoulders above his colleagues. Of the 
rest of these there is not a great deal to be said. Sobrino 
started badly, having taken the place of Gadski, absent 
through illness, at the last hour; but she improved rapidly 
and toward the finish sang with 


simply astounding. 


from minute to minute, 
surprising beauty of tone and genuine expression. An 
selmi showed the strongest tendency to drop into the 
Italian operatic style, and needed all Mancinelli’s re 
straining influence to save him from—to speak bluntly- 
making a fool of himself before a stolid and unsensitive 
British public. He was always a trifle too strenuous, and 
in consequence he pulled off some not very delightful 
throaty effects 
es <= 
It is a surprising work, this 
years since I heard it—in the wretched Albert Hall, I be- 
lieve—and in the interval my views on Verdi have under- 
gone some considerable modification. But last Saturday 
I found my opinion of the Requiem unchanged. It 
contains some of Verdi’s best and some of his worst 
In the oddest sort of way it everlastingly suggests 


Requiem. It is many 


music. 








“ Aida.” 
the subject of the Egyptian opera and the Christian sery- 
ice for the dead; yet the music Verdi has set to both is 


There is surely not much in common between 


full of the same spirit. It is not merely that there are 
reminiscences of melody, harmonic progressions or in- 
strumental coloring; it is that one feels that whole pas- 
sages might have come out of one or the other, that 
whole passages might be transferred from one to the 
other without any result of When I come 


to think of it this phenomenon is not absolutely singular 


ncongruity 


no distinction between his secular or oper- 
Nor did Beethoven; 
earlier member of 


Mozart made 
atic and his sacred or church style 

nor did old Pergolesi—to come to an 
the line in which Verdi is directly descended. Yet all 
these masters when they wrote church music contrived to 
put in some depth of religious feeling. Verdi did not, 
A more Pagan work than this Requiem there is not in 


this world. There are many lovely passages and many 


passages of great power, and there is a continued sweet- 
ness. The “Dona eis” phrase in the first number is 
surely one of the most beautiful phrases to be found in 
the whole of music. The opening of “Dies ire” is quite 


tremendous in a theatrical kind of way. And for an ex- 
ample of that perpetual sweetness—and there are hun- 
dreds—look at the phrase “Salva me, fons pietatis.” 


e Pr 
— ‘= 


Writing elsewhere on this same subject I have dwelt 
at length on a curious thing about Verdi. Of course, 


many musicians and critics may not agree with me; but 
I cannot help that. It seems to me, then, that Verdi 
never wrote dramatic music—music that like Mozart's 
and Wagner’s grows directly out of the drama, is a direct 
expression of the drama—but only music which is dra- 
matically appropriate. Give him a strong drama and he 
could put an effective musical accompaniment to it. He 
wrote merely incidental music. I find that he has done 
precisely the same in the Requiem. He does not give 
utterance to his own feelings; he writes music in a way 
And with this last remark 


for the Verdi adorers, I leave him 


and in a sense suits the words 


- 


Pd 
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There have been two or three interesting concerts dur- 
ing the week. Carrefio I must leave over until my next 
article, for she deserves more space than I can give her 
now; and, besides, I want to hear her again. Ysaye and 
Busoni I was unable to hear for more than a few minutes 
on Thursday afternoon. On Thursday night I sat out a 
great part of Harold Bauer’s recital before moving on 
to catch the tail end of “Tristan” at Covent Garden 
Bauer was as fine as ever or even finer. His Chopin was be- 
yond all praise; and in a Liszt theme he reminded one 
again that no living pianist has a more complete technic 
strength with swiftness 


or can better combine sheer 


Paderewski plays on Tuesday. 


as oa 
> ‘> 


Ternina is driving 
“Meistersinger” 


At the opera they go along gaily 
London crazy for love of her Isolde; the 
came off fairly well last night, and Tamagno sings to- 
night. But the atmosphere of the show is so anti-artis- 
tic that it affords me little pleasure to attend 
Joun- F. Runciman 


and less 
to write about it 





Shannon’s Band. 


HANNON’S Twenty-third Regiment Band is furnish- 

ing the music at Manhattan Beach, giving a concert 
These concerts are at- 
Shannon, under whose 


every afternoon at 3:30 o'clock. 
tracting large crowds. Thomas F. 
baton these concerts are given, is one of the most popu- 
lar band leaders now before the public. For a long time 
he was associated with Sousa’s Band, and is a warm per- 
sonal friend of John Philip Sousa. It is Mr. Shannon’s 
chief aim to entertain his audiences; consequently he pro- 
vides light and pleasing programs, much after the manner 


of the late Patrick Gilmore. 
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HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 
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JUSTIN THATCHER, ne” 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 


The Brilliant Violiaiste. 


HATTE BARTON KERLIN, 
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Concerts, 
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ND FOUNDER. 
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CARNEOGIB HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—" Mme. Wienzkowska’'s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREW SKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art 
HANS RICHTER—"I 


consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of amos solid school.” 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreiga and Colonial Bureau), 
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Boston 
Music 


Horet Be.ievue, 
17 Beacon Srreer, 
sosTON, June 22, 1901. 


Miss Clara Munger will spend the summer at Annis- 
quam, a most delightful, quaint village on the coast near 
Gloucester, where river and bay afford every kind of rec- 


reition. She will be accompanied by her niece, Miss 
Margaret Parker, and later in the summer Miss Pris- 
cilla White will join the party. Miss Munger leaves town 
about the 29th, having been delayed for a fortnight by 


pupils who are doing some special work with her 


eS & 

\ handsome testimonial was presented to B. J. Lang 
upon his retirement from the directorship of the Apollo 
Club, a position he has held ever since the inauguration 
of the club. It will be remembered that Mr. Lang ten- 
dered his resignation a year ago, to take effect at the close 
of the present season, although it was against the wish 
of the club, individually and collectively, that he should 
sever his connection with it. One morning last week 
he was surprised to 


when Mr. Lang entered his studio, 


l- 


see a lamp burning there; still greater was his surprise to 


see that the rays of the lamp—by the way of itself a hand 
some present—fell upon a beautiful silver tea _ service, 
given by the club as a testimonial of his long and faith- 
ful service, and in token of their affection for their di- 
rector 
SJ € 

Presentations seem to have been the order of the day 

week, for the choir of Trinity Church presented their 
Horatio W 


r loving cup upon the eve of his departure for Europe 


rganist, Dr Parker, with an elaborate sil 


or an absence of eighteen months 


_— os 
_ vo 


Norman McLeod and Arthur Beresford sailed for Eu- 
rope on the New England last Wednesday for a trip that 
will extend as far as Bayreuth 


-_s _-* 


ve > 
The commencement exercises of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, held at Tremont Temple on 
interesting character 





Wednesday, were of a highl 

An official statement has just been issued by Frank W. 
Hall, general manager of the conservatory, saying that 
the new building on Huntington avenue will not be oc- 
cupied until July 1, 1902, and the school year will com- 
mence on September 11 of the same year. The work 
on the building will be begun about July 1 or in a short 
time after then, the plans having all been completed, and 
it is expected that a very handsome structure will be the 
result. The building is to be two stories high, of solid, 
massive and dignified exterior This building will be 
used exclusively for class work and the necessary business 
offices connected with the institution. Dormitories will 
be in the immediate vicinity. The addition of this con- 
servatory to that portion of Huntington avenue already 
occupied by Symphony Hall, Chickering Hall and Horti- 
cultural Hall, will make it one of the most beautiful parts 


of the city. 


ACCOMPANIST. 
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Vocal Instruction, 
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Teacher of Josephine S, Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 


Strupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 

















Despite the lateness of the season John Jewett Turner's 
studio on Boylston street was filled to its capacity on 
Tuesday evening, upon the occasion of the song recital 
given by his pupil, Miss Hattie Marion Perkins, of Mal 
den. Miss Perkins, who has a remarkably sweet quality 
of tone, was most happy in all her numbers, especially 
iu the more difficult ones where technic was a feature of 
Especially effective was her shading, and she 
again and 


the songs 
met with great success. She was recalled 
Miss Perkins sang Tosti’s “Mattinata,” the “Ec 


again 
F from “Jocelyn,” 


logue” of Delibes, Godard’s “Berceuse” 
Guy d’Hardelot’s “Mignon,” Miss Lang’s “Irish 
Song,” “In the Merry May Time” and the “Vilanelle” 
of Dell’ Acqua. Albert M. Kranich, a prominent violin 
ist of this city, assisted. 

Last evening Mr. Turner’s pupil, Thomas Moore Cor- 
nell, assisted by William Dietrich Strong, pianist, with 


Lov e 


Miss Mabel Going, accompanist, gave the following pro 
gram at Mr. Turner's studio 


BOD BE Bis oveescvessceceencuasctace Hawley 

A Rose Fable..... edeceseogoes Hawley 

Ff ee Serre Hawley 

Variations, op. 12 Chopin 
Mr. Strong 

Sogno . Tosti 

| Love and the World Is Mine Johns 


Chadwick 
Chadwick 
Westerhout 
MacDowell 
MacDowell 


© Let Night Speak of Me 
Sweetheart 

Gavotte 

Sketch 

Shadow Dance 


Polonaise Nevin 
Mr. Strong 

Sweet Evenings Come and Go Cowen 

"Twas April Nevin 


Don Juan's Serenade I'schaikowsky 


Caroline Clarke-Bartlett left early in the week 
York for 


Mme 
for a two weeks’ trip through Western New 
festivals, recitals and concert work. 


ae a 
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The Haverhill Gazette printed a long and very favorable 
notice of the song recital by pupils of Mme. Sargent 


Goodelle on June 12. Here is a small excerpt: 


Madame Sargent-Goodelle gave a song recital at her home on Mill 
street last evening, introducing Miss Elizabeth Whittier Patten 
soprano; Richard Barry, baritone, assisted by advanced pupils, with 
Harry Jaquith Doe, violin, and Herbert W. W 


panist. The music rooms were filled to overflowing with an aud 


Downes, accom 


ence representative of the society element of Haverhill and vicinity 
and musicians. 

The singing of the pupils assisting gave added pleasure to the 
occasion hese recitals are always of important musical interest to 
the community, representing, as they do, the results obtainable from 
the Italian method of celebrated masters, under the skilled direction 


f Madame Goodelle. Each voice showed it had been judiciously 


considered and the talent in its treatment a matter of congratulation 


to the listeners 


i! 


Miss Bertha Johnson, the only authorized teacher of 
the Yersin method for French in this city, is spending 
the months of July and August at her home in Man 
chester, N. H., where she will have a summer class, so 
many in that vicinity wishing to take advantage of the 
holiday months. Miss Johnson’s work as teacher is rec 
ognized as of the highest order by the many who bene 
fited by her instruction during the past winter, and al 
ready a number of pupils have arranged for lessons the 


coming season 


4 
‘ 
’ 


Emil Mollenhauer has been elected conductor of the 
He has 


conductor for two seasons and is very 


Handel and Haydn Society for the next season 
already served as 
popular with the society, as was attested by the gift of 


bronze busts at the close of last season's work Hiram 
G. Tucker has been elected organist 
eS = 

James W. Hill, of Haverhill, is to give an organ recital 
for the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ 
Lakeport July 31, and will lecture on Wagner and Verdi 
at The Weirs August 1, assisted by Mrs. Mary Mont 
gomery Brackett, soprano, and Mrs. Sara Dickey Simp 
Hill will also play at Mr. Horner's 
song recital Wednesday evening, July 31. On June 19 
the advanced pupils of Mr. Hill gave a recital at the First 
Haverhill, Mrs. J. Wallace Allen 
This was the 206th 
Reports from those who 


work done by Mr 


Association at 


son, contralto. Mr 


Universalist Church, 
and Mrs. Sara D. Simpson assisting 
recital by Mr. Hill in that city 
were present are enthusiastic about the 
Hill’s pupils 


Julie Wyman’s Toronto Recital. 


HE following report from the Toronto Saturday 


Night refers to the farewell recital of the well-known 


artist, Mme. Julie Wymaf 


It will be a matter sincere regret with all who have the best 
interests of local music at heart that Mme. Julie Wyman has de 
cided to leave Toronto and return to New York. It will be diffi 
cult to remember a more thorough artist or a more charming 
singer among the many vocalists who have at one time or other 
taken up their abode among us. Madame Wyman’'s singing of 
genuine concert music has afforded valuable lessons to our vocal 
students, both in regard to management of the voice and finished 
phrasing. Her departure will be a great 8s to the musical com 
munity, but no doubt Madame Wyman found that Toronto was 
scarcely large enough for her as a centre from which she could ob 
tain concert engagements Madame Wyman gave her farewell re 


cital in the Conservatory of Music on Thursday, the 6th inst., and, 
unaided save by her accompanist, Mr Blight, gave an instructive 
and mostly novel selection of no fewer than twenty numbers. A com 
position that aroused attentive nterest was a song cycle entitled 
“Fair Jessic by Alexander von Fielitz he verses relate the plain 
tive story of a maiden w oved not wisely but too well, and who 
secks relief from her agony in the dark unknown Ihe narrative 
in its various episodes is expressively treated in the accompani 


ments, although one would have preferred a more idealized version 


of the dance in that section, suggesting the lasses and lads tripping 


it under the greenwood tree The love pasages are warm and im 
passioned, especially in the words. Madame Wyman, in this num 
ber, showed a varied command of emotional power and a finely 
graded adjustment of tone « ' Mr George Batton’s love song 
{,“Har Dyal” pleased the audience greatly, and was encored, Very 
charming of their kind were the “Chanson du Revei of Paul De 
met Love the Fowler by Liza Lehmann, and two littl numbers 
by Noel Johnson I'schaikowsky foujours A 7 with French 
words, was very artistically rendered, while Vict Harris’ setting 
of the pessimistic song fron Omar Khayyan was sung with 
ggestive and sombre significance and emphasis A group of 


French songs set by Reynald Hahn and three songs by Nevin 





one of which, a hero song ayed the rich, full tones of Madame 
Wyman to the utmost advantage, were also included in the scheme 
Although the program was ng, the audience tened t with un 
flagging enjoyment to the end, a tribute to Mr Wyman’'s powers 
that mi have beer ery gratifying to her 


SInGING UNpeR CHLOROFORM \ pathetic incident is re 
lated of the late W. G. Barker, of Melbourne, who was 


generally considered the finest bass singer that Australia 
has yet produced. The nature of the malady from which 
he suffered necessitated a critical operation on the brain, 


and it is narrated that as he passed under the influence of 


chloroform he broke out in his magnificent voice, which 
was fresh and full after some weeks of rest, with one of 
his favorite songs—"‘Out on the Deep”—and the effect was 
so remarkable s the voice died away and became softer 


and softer that the surgeons for a tew moments were too 


overcome to proceed with their work The operation, un 
fortunately, was not successful.—St. James’ Gazette 
GOLDMARK SAILS Rubin Goldmark, the gifted young 
American composer, sailed for Germany last week. He 
will visit his uncle, the celebrated composer, Carl Gold 


mark 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 
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T HE most senenie music mali instrument in China 
at present? The Loot. 


SUCCESSOR to the late Peter Benoit, at the 

Royal Conservatorium, Antwerp, has been 

found in Jan Blockx, the Flemish composer, who 
has been appointed director. 


a 


HEODORE DUBOIS, director of the Paris 

Conservatoire, in succession to the late Am- 

broise Thomas, has entered upon his second term 
of office, having completed five years’ service. 


_— Mr. Betts in the London Daily News: 


Some wholly superfluous grief has been expressed by 
the Viennese papers concerning the alleged disappearance 
of Mozart’s skull, which Dr. Hyrtl is said to have be- 
queathed to the Mozarteum at Salzburg, although the 
doctor’s executor declares he knows nothing about it. Of 
course he does not. It was Haydn’s skull which was 
stolen from the grave for examination by a Vienna doc- 
tor; but it was returned, and on the translation of 
Haydn’s remains to the New Cemetery a few years ago 
it was buried with the rest of the body. The Mozart 
story was investigated and found baseless a long time 
since. 


HE Paris Temps prints the following curious 
morsel of gossip: 

Signor Leoncavallo, the well-known composer, makes 
public a letter which has been addressed to him by Sig- 
nor Giolitti, in which the Minister informs him that it 
will not be possible on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the assassination of King Humbert to execute 
at the Pantheon the Requiem Mass he has composed, be- 
cause the Vatican forbids that women should sing in such 
masses. 

Signor Leoncavallo refused to be satisfied with the 
male sopranos that the Vatican allows, and he has given 
up the idea of performing his mass and declares that he 
will send the manuscript to Queen Margherita. 


HE death of Gottfried Preyer removes one of 
the last of the musicians whose memories con- 
nect us with the Beethoven period. Preyer was 
born at Hausbrunn, in Lower Austria, on March 
15, 1808. He commenced his musical studies with 
his father, and continued with Simon Sechter for 
composition, which led to his appointment in 1838 
as professor of harmony at the Conservatorium at 
Vienna, and afterward as director of that institution. 
In 1844 he became supernumerary vice-capell- 
meister to the court; in 1846 court organist; in 
1876 retired on a pension. He continued till his 
death in the post of capellmeister of the cathedral, 
which he held from 1853. Preyer composed much, 
including operas, masses, songs, a symphony and 
an oratorio. 


ERE is something that demonstrates the posi- 

tion of THE MusicaLt Courter on the sub- 

ject of certain well-known foreign piano teachers. 
It is from the German Times of a recent issue: 

“In the Berlin Kleines Journal Wilhelm Tappert, 
the eminent critic, speaks of a local piano teacher 
who said: ‘I advise a method of practicing with- 
out fatigue. Of course, I teach nothing of the 
kind. One must resort to a little bit of humbug 
in order to get American girl pupils who pay well.’ 
Unfortunately we can corroborate this, and that is 
why we print it. Last week a German wished to 
know: ‘Why is it that you Americans, who are so 
sharp in your own country, become so “éasy” over 
here? Why is it?” 

It won't be so always. The Americans have 
found out much during the past decade. In an- 
other we hope to hear of few Americans going 
abroad to study. 





HE members of the foreign high-salary opera 
which gives its annual misrepresentations jn 
this country are all in Europe again living on 
American dollars and preparing their outfits for the 
next invasion, when another million dollars will be 
spent on the scheme, to the exclusion of American 
music and musicians. They get away from here as 
fast as they can, invest their profits on the other 
side, purchase there all they need, ridicule Amer- 
ica for its foolishness in supporting them at extray- 
agant prices, and come back again and repeat it 
over and.over. It is a good scheme—for them, but 
it boycotts American musicians and their work, and 
it destroys all chances for Americans to make 
careers in music. The musicians should protest 
against. it and make some effort to emancipate 
themselves from a condition that continues to men- 
ace the whole musical life of the nation. 


W* publish in another column an article from 

the New Haven Leader that may be 
Horatio W. 
Parker is absent from Yale on leave of absence for 
a year. He has returned to Munich, where he orig- 
inally studied, to resume further studies, a most 
He married 


rather interesting to interested people. 


noteworthy and praiseworthy process. 

Munich lady, and there is an opinion prevailing 
to the effect that he will not return to the United 
States to reside here. In Munich Mr. Parker can 
hear a well balanced, artistic opera nearly all the 
year around. He can hear the Kaim concerts and 
other symphony concerts, and he can hear Europe's 
virtusoi and always get a glass or more of the 
purest, best flavored and most unctuous beer bever- 
age. These things cannot be had in New Haven, 
nor is there a picture gallery in New Haven to in- 
spire the poetic sense and stimulate it to Walhallian 
heights—as is the case in Munich. From that city 
it takes but a few hours to get to Bayreuth, a few 
hours to get to the Tyrol, a few hours to reach the 
foot of the Alps. In a day one can get into the 
old Forum Julii, and thence in a few hours to 
Venice. In a half day one can get to the Rhine 
and the beautiful blue Danube can be reached in a 
few hours. 

Why should the soul of a musician slumber on 
the banks of Long Island Sound, near Savin Rock 
and lose time in discussing Yale athletics when 
such a vista as the above is at one’s command by 
simply removing to the house of one’s mother-in- 
law? As to the pressure that placed the California 
Chinese music authority in position at Yale and 
with the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, we are 
not fitted, because of the obscurity of the informa- 
tion, to say anything, particularly as Mr. Morris 
Steinert himself, even as generalissimo of New 
Haven’s musical forces, refuses to soliloquize for 
the benefit of the public. Mr. Steinert wanted Mr. 
Paur. Mr. Paur knows how to conduct, if anyone 
on earth does, and had he been named New Haven 
might have had a Heldenleben. As it is, it must 
get along like any other old town. We must al- 
ways remember that in our dear beloved and trust- 
ful land we can never have music without politics. 
Nicht War, Herr von Steinert? 


ERE are the full casts for Bayreuth this sum- 

mer. We print these names for the sake of 

the record; not because we believe them to be of 
extraordinary merit: 

Conductors—Felix Mottl, Karlsruhe; Dr. Karl Muck, 
Berlin; Dr. Hans Richter, Manchester; Siegfried Wagner, 
Bayreuth. 

Stage Director—Julius Kniese, Bayreuth. 

Rehearsal and Stage Conductors—Balling, Beider, Cor- 
tot (of Paris), Kahler, Kaiser, Luze, Miller, Reuss, Riidel, 
Schwab. 

Stage Manager—Ernst Braunschweig, Berlin. 

“Der Fliegende Hollander’—Daland, Heidkamp, Co- 
logne; Senta, Emmy Destinn, Berlin; Erik, Burgstaller, 
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Frankfort, and Ernst Kraus, Berlin; Mary, Schumann 


Heink, Berlin, and Reuss-Belce, Dresden; Steersman, 


Petter, Dresden; Vanderdecken, T. 


Schmedes, Vienna; Kundry, Gulbranson, Christiania, and 
Marie Wittich, Dresden; Gurnemanz, Robert Blass, New 
York, and Knipfer, Berlin; Amfortas, Berger, Berlin, and 
H. Schutz, Leipsic; Klingsor, Friedrichs, Berlin, and H. 
Schutz; Titurel, Robert Blass and Kniipfer; First Esquire 


and First Flower Maiden, Sara Anderson, New York 
July 23, 31, August 5, 7, 8, 11, 20. 

“Der Ring des Nibelungen”—Wotan and Wanderer, 
Van Rooy and Bertram; Donner, H. Schiitz; Froh, Burg- 
staller and Petter; Loge, Dr. Otto Briesemeister, Breslau; 
Alberich, F. Friedrichs; Mime, H. Breur, Vienna; Fasolt, 
Keller, Carlsruhe; Fafner, Elmblad, Stockholm; Fricka, 
Reuss-Belce; Freia, Verhunk, Breslau; Erda, Schumann- 
Heink, Berlin; Rhine Daughters, Von Artner, David, and 
Metzger; Siegmund, Burgstaller and Kraus; Hunding, 
Heidkamp; Sieglinde, Marie Wittich; Briinnhilde, Ellen 
Gulbransen; Walkyries, Artner, Gleiss, Verhunk, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Ethofer, Anderson, Metzger, and Hiiber; 
Siegfried, Burgstaller and Schmedes; Bird, Gleiss; Gun- 
ther, Berger, Berlin; Hagen, Blass; Gutrune, Reuss-Belce 
and Sara Anderson; Waltraute, Heink, Norns Artner, 
Jelce and Heink. 

The “Ring” cycles take place July 25 to 28, August 14 


to 17. 


N the summer school for the study of music we 
discern a cure for the dullness and laziness that 
have crept into our modern summer civilization. What 
in the name of ten thousand songs did our parents 
and grandparents know of a vacation? The climate 
fifty years ago was prob- 
ably as hot in July and 


STUDY IN THE “ate . 
August as it is now, but in 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


the olden times ease was 
not a thing to be encour- 
aged, even when the mercury sizzled in the nine- 
ties. Our oldest inhabitants do not hesitate to de- 
clare to-day that what is often described as a vaca- 
tion is a delusion, and most of us know a great and 
trying expense. 

In the world of music it was discovered not so 
very long ago that the four months’ vacation— 
from the middle of June until the middle of Oc- 
tober—was responsible for about one-half of the 
troubles between pupils and teachers, and wisely 
enough some sensible teachers originated the sum- 
mer school, at which their regular pupils could, if 
they wished, continue their studies in cooler and 
health giving places during the summer months. 
A hundred and one emergencies may arise in four 
months to separate pupils and teachers for good, 
and anyway, how must the career of all serious 
students of music be retarded if they are permitted 
to give up study four months out of the twelve! 
While it may be a good thing for advanced students 
to take a vacation (not four months, however), it 
seems an unwise thing for those pupils who have 
What can 
a teacher do in eight months’ time, say, for the de- 
Many voices are by nature 


studied only one season with a teacher. 


velopment of a voice? 
imperfect, and in placing such voices great care and 
a very long time are required. The task cannot be 
accomplished sometimes under three years, and if 
we reckon on the four months’ vacation basis, it 
would require fully four years. Here is a problem 
for vocal pupils to ponder over when they contem- 
plate leaving study behind them with the advent of 
June. 

Readers of THE Musicat CouRIER must be im- 
pressed with the musical activities which are going 
on this summer in various parts of the country. 
Our advertising columns refer to numerous resorts 
where skilled professors will continue to teach 
throughout the summer months. This is a fine 
thing for the regular pupils as well as for those 
who are really obliged to secure new teachers. Be- 
sides the summer schools out of town, several are 
open here in New York and will remain open all 


summer. More and more will we come to realize 


Bertram, Hamburg, 
and Van Rooy, Rotterdam. July 22, August 1, 4, 12, 19. 
*Parsifal”—Parsifal, VanDyck, Antwerp, and Erik 


that the summer school is an educational blessing 
and one that deserves far more encouragement 
than it sometimes receives. Between illness and 
regular holidays, all students of music lose much 
time in the regular musical season, and when this 
is considered all the more does the need for the 
summer school appeal to all thoughtful people. 


French 


EAN BERAUD, the 


painter, was interviewed by the Sun last week. 


well-known 


He spoke quite freely about American art and art- 
ists. 

He thinks the religious spirit tends to depress art. The 
great masters in religious communities, except Michael 
Angelo, had the pagan spirit, in 
direct transition from the Greeks 
Modern art, M. Beraud says, is 


TWO CRITICS 
OF AMERICA. 


decadent, especially that of Eng 
land 

American art is superior to the 
English, though it has not as yet struck the characteristic 
note, being over influenced by European ideas. The 
Americans, M. Beraud says, excel in a certain electrical 
quality of execution, but the American millionaires are 
somewhat responsible for the backwardness of American 
art, because their purchases are influenced by their wives, 
whose demands are devoid of taste. The American mil- 
lionaires, M. Beraud declares, possess gross conceptions 
and buy in the spirit of the pedler and not for real love or 
appreciation of art. M. Beraud expresses the opinion that 
the time has come when the United States should estab- 
lish a national salon 

Beraud’s pictures are not yet in demand among 
American millionaires. Perhaps that is where the 
Beraud shoe pinches. But he is quite right about 
the establishment of an American national salon. 
With it must come a national conservatory. Both 
these artistic institutions may be looked for some 
time during the twenty-first century. America is 
too poor, or too busy, to support them just now. 

The second critic of things American is Presi- 
dent Schurmann, of Cornell, who, in his address 
before the graduating classes last week, was quite 
pessimistic on the subject of American genius. He 
finds no Raffaelle, no Shakspeare, no Copernicus, 
no Newton, no Laplace, no Goethe, no Darwin in 
this country. Cheer up, Mr. President! Our in- 
tellectual, artistic, scientific and literary cherries 
are not yet ripe! America is not so old as Italy, 
England, Holland, France and Germany. Give us 
And does Mr. Schur- 


mann fail to include the names of Bach, Mozart, 


a few hundred years more. 


Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and Wagner because 
he does not regard them as geniuses? We eagerly 
await a reply. 





8 he special correspondent in London, John 
F. Runciman, who is also music editor of 
the Saturday Review, is occasionally pessimistic 
on the subject of music in London. We com- 
mend the following remarks, made “by one of 

the keenest of London music crit- 


MUSIC IN c to a representative of the New 


York Evening Post, as revealing 
LONDON. 


a more hopeful state of affairs. We 
quote in part: 

Italian opera is dead in England, though unfortunately 
Madame Melba and certain fashionable opera loungers 
stand in the way of its decent burial. In the year of 
Verdi's death a few performances of his operatic works 
But Rossini, 


Bellini, Donizetti and their tribe are as dead as nails, and 


are, of course, inevitable and prove nothing 


the pettier practitioners known as “Young Italy” are as dead 
as tin tacks. When “Cavalleria Rusticana” was put on at 
Covent Garden for the second night of this season's 
opera, three feeble hand claps and one timid “Bravo” re 
warded an adequate performance of the once omnipotent 
intermezzo, while even Puccini's friends admit that “La 
Bohéme’’ is kept alive in London solely by Madame Melba, 
whose relation to art may be learned from the fact that she 
tags the mad scene from “Lucia” on to the death of Mimi 

As for England generally, the concentration of musical 
resources for the most part in sleepy cathedral cities con 


tinues to give artificial animation to the obsolescent ora- 
torio and cantata school, and as this has been for many 
years the only source from which English composers have 


; 
drawn any financial reward whatever, the creative energy 
of native musicians needs a stronger dash of courage be 
fore anything better than Stanford's mediocre ““Much Ado 
About Nothing” is likely to come to birth. Fortunately, 
however, music drama is by way of permeating the whole 
country. The lately moribund Carl Rosa Company is more 
vigorous and more artistic than it has been for years, and 
is making money. The Moody-Manners Company is act 
ually playing such works as “Siegfried” and “Tristan” in 
provincial towns, and is yielding by al! accounts a fine 
profit. Even musical comedy has done something to pre 
pare the ground, and though the five years already spoken 
of may seem to some people a ridiculously short estimate 
of the time required, it need not take much longer to make 
England as distinguished a home of music drama as it has 


long been of evangelical oratorios 
Wagner’s music is acknowledgedly the leaven that 


is working these changes. 


AIRFIELD, la., is certainly the musical hub 

of that tornado-visited State. Every June 
music rules Fairfield, and the Fairfield Daily Jour- 
nal does not fail to make a careful report of the 
joyful doings. And we ask our readers if this 
is not the right way 
to do the thing? 
What New York 


would 


NEWS FROM THE 
TORNADO COUNTRY. 


new spaper 
make such a display 
head as the following? Why it looks like a murder 


or fire scare head: 





CROWNING EVENT 
.- + OF THE SEASON. 


Prof. Luce’s Grand Musical the Most Magnificent 
Affair of the Kind Ever Attempted 
in the City of Fairfigid. 


MILITARY REED BAND. 


The Musicale was Given by Pupils of the 
Conservatory of Music— Complete 
Success From Start to Finish 











And what shall be said to a program which be 
gins with “The Grand Concert Valse Opera by the 
Reed Orchestra, consisting of fifty musicians and 
twelve performers on the piano?” And there was 
singing, singing 
Every selection was “rendered,” indeed there was 


literally to “beat the band.” 


that lard must have been be 
After all 


said and done we prefer this wild Occidental enthu- 


so much “rendering” 


low par in the happy burgh of Fairfield 


siasm to our prim, priggish manner in matters mu- 
sical. Let the scareheads continue in Fairfield; let 
the reed band play on; don’t stop the twelve pian 
ists, and render music to mere grease, rather than 


have none at all! 


W E read with amusement the cabled news of a 
Marchesi ° ; 


recent circus” in Paris. There 
was a long list of “sweet girl graduates” and the 
usual flute obbligati to new compositions by Doni 
zetti and others. But as “all musical Paris’ was 
said to be present, the eld 
erly German Wagner hat 


Italian 


THE MARCHESI 
ing lady with the 
“ CIRCUS.” = te 


name need not complain 

Notoriety is the very breath 
of her nostrils. And all the misguided young 
American women who fancy that the name of Mar 
chesi will throw open the welcoming doors of 
opera houses—what of them? On their return to 
their native land they will discover that a Marchesi 
certificate is just so much paper, and that the sing 
ing of old-fashioned banal coloratura arias no long- 
er interest our music loving public.. If Melba was 
not able to draw a half house last season, what can 
these lambs-led-to-the-slaughter accomplish? 
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Sonnet or Revoir. 

Life—what is Life? To do, without avail, 
The decent ordered tasks of every day; 
Talk with the sober, join the solemn play; 

Tell for the hundredth time the self-same tale 

Told by our grandsires in the self-same vale, 
Where the sun sets with even, level ray, 
And nights, eternally the same, make way 

For hueless dawns, intolerably pale. 


And this is Life? Nay, I would rather see 
The man who sells his soul in some wild cause; 
The fool who spurns, for momentary bliss, 
All that he was and all he thought to be; 
The rebel stark against his country’s laws; 
God’s own mad lover, dying on a kiss. 
—W. L. Courtney in Fortnightly Review. 
IGNORA MATILDE SERAO, like Zola, has 
Greek blood in her veins, though a Neapoli- 
tan born. Assisting her husband as editor of the 
Naples Mattina, her life is a busy one, busy in the 
American expansion of the word. How she has 
found time to write novels, look after her family, 
her husband and their newspaper, is one of those 
problems only solved by a woman of robust body 
and brain. And Matilde Serao is above all else 
robust. She sees things in their broadest, health- 
iest relations. Swe read Rabelais as she reads 
Dante—fully. Her case, as Henry James would 
call it, is one that quietly bowls over certain mascu- 
line arguments—she writes, she is an artist. Zola 
is undoubtedly her literary father. She not only as- 
sumes sympathetically, naturally be it remembered, 
his attitude toward life, she even builds after 
his technical patterns. Rather, should I say paint, 
for she is above all else a painter, with a keen vision 
Her method is the epical, 
Short stories she relates with 


and a flaming brush. 
the fresco painter’s. 

intensity and brevity, though you feel her moving 
about restrainedly, like a ship tugging at its cables. 
Beyond is the open sea! Serao loves the big 
spaces, the effects of moving 
Her pages hum with life and she has pity, 


massed restless, 
crowds. 
infinite pity in her woman’s heart and brain. 

I have just read with regret and deep sadness “The 
Land of Cockayne,” a translation of ‘“Paese di Cuc- 
cagna,” written some years, but only garbed in 
English. I think this novel followed the wonJer- 
ful ‘‘La Conquista di Roma,” which saw the light 
in 1885. And it is surely newer than “Fantasy,” 
over which I raved years ago. “The Land of 
Cockayne” is not happily named for English read- 
ers. ‘A Paradise of Fools” would have been more 
understandable. Nor is the translation aught but 
a ludicrously bad one. Serao’s flowing, though 
never polished, periods become heavy, monotonous, 
above all lacking in color and mobility. The styie 
in the original is saturated with color, despite the 
gloominess of the theme. Imagine page after page 
of the translation peppered with “gots” and “buts!” 
The English is unrhythmical, unidiomatic. 

But marred by the mists of this inept paraphrase, 
“The Land of Cockayne” remains a powerful pic- 
ture of the evils of Italy’s lottery svstem. Follow- 
ing Zola’s plan, the novelist presents a certain 
group, widely differentiated in character and birth, 
but all made common bedfellows by the gambling 
This motive is the chain upon which is 
The canvas is large 
No par- 


craze. 
strung a series of narratives. 
and is diffused to the disappearing point. 
ticular figure looms over another. The skill is 


shown in the handling of the gambling theme and 
how it drags to ruin nobleman, shopkeeper, gutter- 
snipe and peasant. We see Naples at all hours. 
The sense of atmosphere is remarkably contrived. 
The smell of her gutters remains in your nostrils 
after these pages. Under the heavy, moist tyranny 
of the scirrocco, the fatal wind, she listlessly groans, 
or else marches solemnly to witness the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius—San Gennaro. There 
is the carnival and its joyous laughter, and a chris- 
tening, and the lottery drawings are depicted with 
relentless skill. I do not recommend this novel to 
the admirer of the decorative, of the false pictur- 
esque in historical fiction, nor to those who 
love their ease. It is not a pleasant book, and 
Zola and his follow- 
Horrors 


its ending is positively cruel. 
ers do not believe in sparing the nerves. 
are piled on horrors’ head, and thus symmetry, re- 
pose, the longed for escape through art’s enchant- 
Yet there is no mistaking 

Her morose maniacs move 


ments, are missed. 

Serao’s unerring logic. 
processionally to their doom, every action recorded, 
every sigh, tear, blasphemy and love ache inevit- 
able. It is all very wretched. Serao is not so great 





MATILDE SERAO. 


an artist as either Turgenev or Tolstoy. We do 
not get the great compensating balance of art in 
her temperamental and exciting books. Besides 
there is one unlucky note in the book—one sniffs 
the didactic. Lottery gambling is doubtless a 
curse in Italy, particularly in Naples, and doubtless 
“The Land of Cockayne” does good by calling at- 
tention to it; but a novel should never suggest the 
polemic, and for that reason I think “Fantasy” a 
more artistic book. I need hardly add a better 
Henry Harland was its translator. 


eS <= 


translated one. 


I am told that all the Serao novels are to be 
translated for Heinemann, of London. Harper's 
publishes the American edition. 

eS = 


Six months ago Henry James, in the North 
American Review, discussed the novels of Matilde 
Serao. Incidentally, Mr. James treats very trench- 
antly the question of what is ordinarily called the 
“unpleasant” in literature. It is a question, he 
thinks, if we have not confused the merely unpleas- 
ant with the tragic. 

Love, at Naples and in Rome, as Serao exhibits 
it (says Mr. James) is simply unaccompanied with 
any reflection of our usual manners—with affection, 
with duration, with circumstances or consequences, 
with friends, enemies, husbands, wives, children, 
parents, interests, occupations, the manifestation of 
tastes. Who are these people, we presently ask 
ourselves, who love indeed with fury—though, for 
the most part, with astonishing brevity—but who 
are so without any suggested situation in life that 
they can only strike us as loving for and, more 
especially, through and in, nothing? We know 
them by nothing but their convulsions and spasms, 
and we feel once again that it is not the passion of 
hero and heroine that gives, that can ever give, the 


heroine and the hero interest, but that it is they 
themselves, with the ground they stand on and the 
air they breathe, who give interest to their passion. 
This element touches us just in proportion as we 
see it mixed with other things, with all the things 
with which it has to reckon and struggle. There 
is, moreover, another reflection with which pathos, 
in this connection, has to count, even though it un- 
dermine not a little the whole of the tragic effect 
of the agitations of passione. Is the effect most 
consonant, for the spectator, with truth, really 
(ruthlessly, speaking), half as tragic as it is some- 
thing else? Should not the moral be sought in the 
very different quarter where the muse of comedy, 
rather, would have the last word? The ambiguity 
and the difficulty are, it strikes me, of a new growth, 
and spring from a perverse desire on the part of 
the erotic novelist to secure for the adventures he 
depicts a dignity that is not of the essence. To 
compass this dignity he has to be serious, has to be 
sad and solemn, and to be, sufficiently, these things, 
he has, as it strikes us, to be sufficiently false. He 
has made, in fine, of his erotic a matter of tears and 
imprecations, and in so doing has rendered a poor 
service both to pleasure and to pain. Since, by his 
own free showing, it is pre-eminently a matter of 
folly, let us at least have Folly with her bells, or, when 
they must—since they must—sound knells and 
dirges, leave them only to the light hand of the lyric 
poet, who turns them, at all events, to music. 


= = 
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The essayist known as A. Mary F. Robinson, and 
later as Madame Darmesteter, has married a second 
time, and is now Mme. Mary Duclaux. 


Eleonora Duse was born in a wagon near Ven 
ice, and was being taken to a church for baptism, 
according to local custom, in a glass cradle orna- 
mented with gold, when a detachment of Austrian 
soldiers came along. Regarding this sumptuous 
cradle as a shrine full of holy relics, they respect- 
fully presented arms. This mistake delighted the 
father. 


he 
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What was Victor Hugo’s ideal of happiness? 
asks a contemporary. This is the all important 
question, and, more than most, it enlightens us as 
to the structure of a writer’s mind, and the tendency 
of his work. Victor Hugo was to be the head ot 
the romantic school. The romanticists declared 
war against the bourgeoisie, against bourgeois 
ideals, moral and artistic, against the principles on 
which bourgeois society is founded. They glori- 
fied unlawful passion and poetized disorder. They 
made game of family affection and duty. So it is 
curious to see that, in the bottom of his heart, in 
his sincerest and most instinctive aspirations, the 
great leader of romanticism was the most bour- 
geois of bourgeois. The highest goal of his desire 
was marriage. He wanted to be married young, 
which is the thing that every good mother of a 
family most desires for her son. He yearned for a 
hearth anda home. He wanted to lead a domestic 
life, the quiet, settled life that encourages comfort- 
able affection and methodical work. So much we 
guess, or rather read, in quite unmistakable char- 
And let no 
one think the worse of Victor Hugo on that ac- 
count. The only conclusion | would draw is that 
the romantic affected literature 
alone, and had no sort of influence on life. It was 


acters, in every one of these letters. 


movement has 


a fashion, an affectation, a certain taste for extrav- 
agance, most happily belied by the practice and 
example of the most famous representatives of the 


school. 


= — 


The young man who walked down Broadway 
one day last week leading a sheep by a string is 
probably some poetic youth emulative of unhappy 
Gerard de Nerval. That French poet faced the sar- 
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casm of the Paris boulevards by dragging after him 
a full grown, intelligent lobster decorated with pink 
ribbons. Romeo is the name of the young man’s 
sheep, so he told a Sun reporter. “Here comes 
Romeo.” “Without his roe, like a dried herring. 
O flesh, flesh, how art thou sheepified!” 

Pardon the slight misrepresentation of Gossip 


Mercutio’s words. 


<e <€ 
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The comical reproduction of Liszt during his 
Paderewskian days is from the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung. 

ese <= 

Maeterlinck’s new book about bees gives the 
lie direct to Nordau, who called the Belgian poet 
a degenerate absolutely devoid of the faculty of 
attention. Yet this same “degenerate” has proved 
that his faculty of attention is magnificently de- 
veloped. Even Sir John Lubbock’s study of ant 
life is of no more scientific value than Maeterlinck’s 
close investigation of the bee. He has been a bee 
keeper for over twenty years, and to his careful, sys- 
tematic power of observation is wedded the poet's 
imagination, the poet’s diction. Read this quota- 
tion, which appeared in the Academy: 

“The eye of man has never witnessed the queen 
bee’s wedding, for it takes place high in the summer 
sky. Man only sees her hesitating departure and 
‘her murderous return.’ Here is M. Maeterlinck’s 
account of those brief, terrible nuptials in the high 
air, hidden from the eye of science, but revealed to 
the imaginative man who writes on scientific sub- 
jects: 

“She soars to a height, a luminous zone, that 
other bees attain at no period of their life. Far away, 
caressing their idleness in the midst of the flowers, 
the males have beheld the apparition, have breathed 
the magnetic perfume that spreads from group to 
group, till every apiary near is instinct with it. Im- 
mediately crowds collect and follow her into the sea 
of gladness, whose limpid boundaries ever recede. 
She, drunk with her wings, obeying the magnifi- 
cent law of the race that chooses her lover, and en- 
acts that the strongest alone shall attain her in the 
solitude of the ether, she rises still; and, for the first 
time in her life, the blue morning air rushes into her 
stigmata, singing its song, like the blood of heaven, 
in the myriad tubes of the tracheal sacs, nourished 
on space, that fill the centre of her body. She rises 
still. A region must be found unhaunted by birds, 
that else might profane the mystery. She rises still; 
and already the ill-assorted troop below are dwind- 
ling and falling asunder. The feeble, infirm, the 
aged, unwelcome, ill-fed, who have flown from in- 
active or impoverished cities—these renounce the 
pursuit and disappear in the void. Only a small, 
indefatigable cluster remain, suspended in infinite 
opal. She summons her wings for one final effort, 
and now the chosen of incomprehensible forces has 
reached her, has seized her, and, bounding aloft 
with united impetus, the ascending spiral of their 
intertwined flight whirls for one second in the hos- 
tile madness of love. 

“The lover dies in that moment—‘the emptied 
body turns and turns on itself and sinks into the 
abyss.’ The queen bee returns to the hive. The 
rest, in this place, may well be silence.” 


* * 
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To the courtesy of William Marion Reedy, the 
editor of the St. Louis Mirror, I am indebted for a 
pretty little volume, “Sonnets to a Wife,” by Ernest 
McGaffey. These poems are charged with feel- 
ing, though they are not of flawless workmanship. 
Mr. Reedy in a prefatory note praises the note ol 
It is there most certainly, that and much 
Mr. McGaffey may claim orig- 
Artists who select 

Indeed one rubs 


sincerity. 
pleasing music. 
inality in one thing—his theme. 

their wives for worship are rare. 
the eye of incredulity in the presence of such devo- 


tion. The wife as artistic material hardly makes 
intimate appeal to latter day poets—unless it be the 
other man’s wife. The Mirror, by the way, is just 
now publishing an extraordinary story called “The 
Imitator,” by an anonymous writer. It has already 
caused a flutter in the hyphenated dove-cote at 
Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street; but not halt 
the row it will when it appears between covers. 
Everyone seems to be in the story, from Harry 
Lehr-Drexel to popular opera composers and golf- 
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or he may become foreign editor of some anarch- 
Anything is possible for this re 
profile, 


istic journal. 
markable young man with his Hokusai 
broad Teutonic culture and New York “nerve.’ 
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In speaking of Matilde Serao, I forgot to add that 
Paul Bourget, critical and fastidious psychologist, 
dedicated his “La Duchesse Bleu” to the author 
of “Paese di Cuccagna,” because of his admiration 
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ing novelists. Mr. Reedy’s journal is bright, au- 
dacious and always readable. 
eS = 


Sadakichi Hartmann is hard at work finishing his 
epical plays “Mahomet” and “Confucius.” Some 
day when I feel strong I shall tell you all about 
Hartmann’s earlier plays, “Buddha” and “Jesus 
Christ.” His is a strange, powerful, morbid, un- 
restrained talent. Like Evans—ah! 
that thrice unhappy, mad, bad, sad, glad red-head 
Sadakichi needs the chastening influence 


Lingwood 


ed poet 
of sorrow, experience and years to perfect and clar- 
There is no denying the merits of 
But they are not 


ify his art. 
“Buddha” and “Jesus Christ.” 
plays for the public. Hartmann is a Japanese 
Primitif with the soul of a Schopenhauer. He 
may end on a throne, he may end in a mad-house, 


of that overwhelming Neapolitan symphony, in 
which passion, greed, macaroni, dirt, misery and 
madness are so marvelously sounded 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski writes me from Glens Falls 
that Tschaikowsky’s name should be really printed 
Czajkowsky. The new and authentic life of the 
composer by his brother Modeste is now being 
published. Mr. Hale has reviewed parts of it. 

The following story, which appeared in the Sun- 
day supplement of the Times, was also related of 
Tamagno and earlier of Rubini: 

On a recent trip in France, Jean de Reszké was forced 
to wait at a little railroad junction town for his tram 
He was not in the best of humor, and was therefore not 
particularly pleased when the old station master recognized 
him as the great artist and opened up a conversation 

“Good evening, Mr. de Reszké,” he began in a con 
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fidential tone. “I recognized you from the pictures in the 
papers.” 

“Indeed,” grumbled the singer. 

“Yes,” continued the old man, “and I thought I would 
ask you if it were true that you earned such piles of money. 
Perhaps you earn twice as much as I do.” 

“How much do you earn?” asked de Reszké. 

“Eighteen francs a week, all the year round,” replied the 
old man. 

De Reszké swelled out his chest and sang, “Do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, do,” letting out the high C with the usual 
vigor. Then turning to the agent who had been listening 
intently, he said: “There, my friend, are your whole year’s 
wages.” 


’ 
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How does W. B. Yeats look? Mrs. M. F. Sulli- 
van describes him thus in the Dial: 

“Pale, slender, just entering then on manhood, 
he seemed, in his lustrous dark eyes, modest de- 
meanor, sincerity, earnestness and unconscious air 
of abstraction, what a man must be who wrought 
in journalism for bread of the body, and for neces- 
sity of his soul wrote poetry as a luxury. His 
father painted portraits for luxury, and sup- 
ported his family in a cozy and hospital suburban 
London home by sketching for the illustrated jour- 
nals. The family had removed from Dublin—like 
many Celts who had preceded them—for the oppor- 
tunity denied them in their native land.” 
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Frédérique R. Comee, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, sails July 3. He expects to visit France, 
England and Switzerland. He will travel under the 
name of F. Rubinstein Koméé. Ach Jessas! 


TEMPLE CHOIR’S OUTING. 


T HE sixth annual outing of the Baptist Temple Choir, 
E. M. Bowman conductor, was had at Brighton 
Beach on Saturday, followed by a dinner in the Brighton 
Beach Hotel. Special music was furnished by Slater's 
Band before the dinner, and a private orchestra supplied 
the inspiration for those who wished to dance after the 
tables had been cleared away. 

Carmon R. Hetfield, president of the Temple Choir, 
presided at the dinner and Professor Bowman accompanied 
the songs, which were very happily selected and performed 
between the courses. 

The musical selections between the nine courses had a 
relevancy not common at dinners. Before the fish course, 
for example, Miss Bessie Bowman was down for Meyer- 
beer’s well-known song, “O Lovely Fisher Maiden.” 
Owing to a severe cold Miss Bowman was obliged to be 
excused, Prior to the “Filet Mignon with mushrooms,” 
Mrs. Charles H. Perry sang an aria from Ambroise 
Thomas’ “Mignon.” Suggestive of the ices a ladies’ cho- 
rus sang Delibes’ sleighing song, “Glide On Swiftly.” 
The “Philadelphia Capon” course was introduced by 
Haynes’ fine Irish ballad, “Off for Philadelphia,” well 
sung by Theodore B. Cornell. 

Germane to the Neapolitan ice cream Mr. Bowman 
played a brilliant “Saltarelle” for piano, which is as dis- 
tinctively Neapolitan as the “Gondellied” is Venetian. 
The dance, with its cadenza and a stunning two-handed 
trill, amazed and captivated his audience. 

All the musical selections and responses to the toasts 
were received with great favor. Frank Harvey Field, 
president of the Young Men’s Republican Club, spoke on 
“Music and the Gospel.” William M. Thoms, editor of 
the American Art Journal, responded to “Crotchets and 
Quavers.” The Rev. Dr. Cortland Myers responded to 
the toast “Temple Choir Fellowships.” The menu was 
handsomely gotten up. 

The committee consisted of Ernest Staudinger, John 
Nelson, R. L. Weaver, John E. Cooley, George H. Estey, 
H. P. Toombs and Charles L. Jones. 








Mrs. Emma Porter Mackinson, the gifted soprano, of 
Pittsburg, has made successful appearances this year. Dur- 
ing the spring Mrs. Mackinson visited the South, where 
her singing aroused public applause and the praise of 
critics. 


NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


By RHEA. 

HERE have been rumors in the air for many weeks 
concerning the relations existing between the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra and its talented conductor, 
Prof. H. W. Parker. Not that there was open dissension 
nor undignified warfare, for it would be difficult to asso 
ciate the composer of “Hora Novissima” with anything 
so commonplace as that. Its a trite old saying, and not 
so elegant as forcible, that “where there’s smoke there 

must be fire.” 

The smoke of battle has more than once blown into my 
sanctum sanctorum, but as the fire itself did not flame 
up, the smoke was allowed to dispel itself, and no effort 
made to fan the flame. 

This method seemed the part of wisdom and of justice 
as long as nothing definite was known, and nothing but 
rumors were afloat. 

There did at last, however, come to my ears such a 
definite statement and of such weighty import that I felt 
justified in tracing it, if possible, to its source. 

AS IT CAME. 

The report as it came was this, that Professor Parker, 
who had been the conductor of the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra since its founding, seven years ago, had 
without consultation with the officers of the society and 
with no authority excepting that vested in his own desire 
and long position of authority in the orchestra, made an 
arrangement with Edgar Stiles Kelley, of New York, who 
will act as Professor Parker’s substitute while the latter 
is on a year’s absence in Europe, to conduct the orchestra 
in his place, and also that by promising this honor to the 
ambitious young musician Mr. Parker was enabled to 
make much better financial terms with Mr. Kelley to 
come to New Haven and act in Professor Parker's place. 

The situation was rendered still more interesting and 
complicated by the further statement that Morris Stein- 
ert had, as president, founder and chief supporter of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra approached Emil Paur, 
formerly conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and now conductor of the Philharmonic Society, of New 
York, on the subject of becoming the conductor of the 
New Haven Orchestra at the beginning of its eighth 
season, that Mr. Paur had lent a listening and favorable 
ear, and the matter had progressed to the point where 
terms had been discussed and named on Mr. Paur’s part 
and practically accepted by Mr. Steinert. 

Let it be distinctly understood at this point that no 
insinuation is made in stating Professor Parker’s alleged 
arrangement militates against his integrity in the mat- 
ter, nor that it was a deliberate usurpation of rights not 
belonging to him. 

He has ever seemed to have the interests and success 
of the orchestra at heart and has devoted a great deal of 
time and energy to the players and preparing programs 
for public concerts. 

If he made, as is reported, any such arrangement with 
Mr. Kelley, it was without doubt under the conviction 
that the orchestra would do well under his leadership, and 
considering the orchestra in a sense a Yale organization 
felt that he was conferring a iavor by interesting himself 
in its future. 

It seems to me no more than just to present this phase 
of it, although it is, of course, nothing more than specu- 
lation, but would naturally be the mode of reasoning a 
gentleman of Professor Parker’s character and attain- 
ments would pursue. An attempt was made to locate 
Professor Parker and find if he would consent to tell his 
version of the story, but his whereabouts could net be 
learned. | 

MR. STEINERT TALKS. 

M. Steinert, the inventor of the Steinertone, the well 
known patron of music, the president and founder of the 
orchestra, and the one to whom the organization has 
owed its continued existence time and again, when there 
has been a deficit in the treasury, was sought and asked 
how much or how little truth there was in these rumors 

Mr. Steinert is an astute man and not one to be caught 
napping. 

He is also a gallant man and one not lightly to refuse 
a request from a woman, therefore he smilingly said, “I 
will talk on one condition, that our interview be question 
and answer, and both written down here word for word as 
they occur.” 

“But, Mr. Steinert,” I began, “I hate formal inter- 
views. I want to chat with you. You surely do not 
think I would add one jot or tittle to your words. I am 


deeply grieved that you should think of such a thing,” 
but this feminine diplomacy, like Baraby’s, did not “dj- 
plomb,” although nothing could have exceeded the cour- 
teousness with which this fine old gentleman persisted 
that question and answer it must be. I felt my ideas and 
my tongue freeze solid at this quite new and scientific 
method of interviewing, but seeing no escape and yet ac- 
complish my object, plunged in and this was what hap- 
pened: 

“Mr. Steinert, will you give me a brief history of the 
founding of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra?’ 

Mr. Steinert replied: “The New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra was started seven years ago by a band of musi- 
cians who incorporated themselves into a regular organi- 
They elected a board of directors, a president, 
They also voted 


zation. 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
to appoint a man to act as conductor at rehearsals and 
public concerts. The position was offered to Prof. H. W. 
Parker, occuying a chair in the Yale Musical Department, 
and who has filled the position until the present time. 
The orchestra after a short time began to give concerts 
and Alumni Hall was offered by the Yale faculty for use 
at these events. Later when College Street Church was 
purchased, the same courtesy was extended to the orches- 
tra gratis. For six seasons the orchestra under its own 
control and risk gave concerts, the seventh and the one 
just closed, Morris F. Tyler, treasurer of Yale Corpora- 
tion and presumably acting under the authority of the 
iaculty, engaged the orchestra and conductor to give six 
concerts. 

“Mr. Steinert, is it true that the deficit for the season 
just ended is about $1,700?”’ 

Answer.—"‘It is practically that amount, and will be 
met partly by the university and partly by the guarantors. 
The question now arises, whether it is best for the orches- 
tra, the university or individuals to embark on the eighth 
season, and if so under what conditions. Each year there 
have been greater efforts and greater outlays and finan- 
cially the organization has never been successful, although 
that it has musically no one questions, I am confident.” 

“Is it true, Mr. Steinert, that Professor Parker did with- 
out any authority from the president or officers of the or- 
chestra arrange with Edgar Stiles Kelley to conduct the 
Symphony Orchestra during its eighth season, during the 
former’s absence in Europe, and also made financial ar- 
rangements with Mr. Kelley on the strength of this 
promise?” 

Answer.—"I have no knowledge of this, as Professor 
Parker has never taken me into his confidence.” 

“Mr. Steinert, has Emil Paur, the New York conduct- 
or, been approached by you in regard to conducting the 
orchestra the coming season?” 

Answer.—"Yes, Mr. Paur is an acquaintance of mine, 
and I took luncheon in New York with him a few weeks 
ago. I broached the subject to him and asked whether he 
would be willing to consider the matter of coming to 
New Haven next season and conduct the orchestra.” 

“What did Mr. Paur say?” was asked. 

Answer.—‘‘Mr. Paur said he would.” 

“Now, Mr. Steinert, did you make any definite arrange- 
ment with Mr. Paur?” 

Mr. Steinert replied with some amazement in face and 
voice: 

“How could I, as the election of a conductor is subject 
to the action of the members of the orchestra, and this 
would be a usurpation on my part to engage a conductor 
without the sanction of the members.” 

“Mr. Steinert, have you brought this to the attention of 
the orchestra?” 

Answer.—"'I have not, as it is too early to elect a con- 
ductor, especially as we are not sure of giving concerts 
next season.” 

“Mr. Steinert, did you ask Mr. Paur’s terms, and were 
they possible of consideration in view of the fact that the 
orchestra has never yet paid expenses?” 

Answer.—“I have Mr. Paur’s terms and I consider them 
very reasonable indeed.” 

“Have you had any further communication with Mr. 
Paur in reference to the matter?” 

Answer.—‘“I have not, for the reasons already given.” 

“Mr. Steinert, do you know Mr. Kelley?” 

Answer.—"I do.” 

“Do you consider him a worthy successor to Professor 
Parker in the Yale department of music?” 

Answer.—“While I don’t know of Mr. Kelley's ability 
as an instructor, I have heard that he is a man of rare 
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HIS group of artist pupils are a few of the hundreds 
J. Harry Wheeler has placed before the public. He 
vouches for the excellence of each one in their special lines 
of work. In his teaching Mr. Wheeler adheres strictly to 
the Italian method of vocal culture, as do all the pupils in 
this group who teach voice culture. Mr. Wheeler is too 
widely known all over the country to need any special 
notice. This summer is the fifteenth season Mr. Wheeler 
has had the direction of the vocal department at the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Summer School of Music, and at this 
date nearly every hour has been engaged, and he has been 
obliged to engage an assistant. Mr. Wheeler has been 
the teacher of some of the most prominent singers in 
New York city, and of others who are singing in orato- 
rio and opera in this country and in Europe. 

EvizanetH Wewier.—Miss Elizabeth Weller, of Austin, 
Tex., has a rich, mellow mezzo contralto voice of great 
beauty and extensive range. Her singing is always refined 
and artistically temperamental. She has frequently ap- 
peared in concert, and has held a church position in New 
York city. Miss Weller is a_ reliable, competent voice 
teacher and pianist of marked ability. She has been 
studio accompanist for Mr. Wheeler the past winter, and 
this summer will be his leading accompanist at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Cuas. E. Davis.—Chas. E. Davis, of New York city, is 
the possessor of a basso cantante voice of much power 
and extensive range. He has sung much in concert and 
church in New York and in other large cities. He is also 
a voice teacher of large experience. Mr. Davis is a thor- 
ough musician, and has met with much success as orches- 
tral and chorus conductor. At present he is choir master 
and soloist in Roseville Avenue Church, Newark, N. J., the 
choir numbering 200 voices. 

C. F. Marrz.—C. F. Martz, of Harrisburg, Pa., has an 
He is an earnest, reliable voice 
For several years he 


excellent lyric tenor voice 
teacher, and able choir conductor 
has been supervisor of music in the public schools of Mid- 
He is also choirmaster of the Augsburg 
Mr. Martz carries much enthusiasm 


dletown, Pa 
Lutheran Church 
into his work, and always meets with success. 


HARRY WHEELER AND SOME OF HIS PUPILS. 


SALLIE STERLING.—Miss Sallie Sterling, of Charlotts- 
ville, Va., is a prominent singer and fine pianist, in both 
departments of which she is an experienced and successful 
teacher. In her instruction she is patient, persevering, ob 
taining the best results, and is always popular with her 
pupils. 


Puese J. Kretper.—Miss Kreider, of Jacksonville, IIl., 
possesses an excellent soprano voice, and has sung in con- 
cert and church in New York and other large cities with 
marked success. She is a fine pianist and thorough mu- 
sician. Miss Kreider is an experienced voice teacher, her 
method being of the Italian school. She spent several 
years in Germany, and as teacher of voice and piano ranks 
among the best. 


ANDREW HempuiL_.—Andrew Hemphill, of New York 
city, has a full, rich tenor voice. His singing is always 
scholarly and artistic. During the past year he has been 
offered two choir positions at a salary of $1,000 each. At 
present he is choirmaster in one of New York’s most 
prominent churches. Mr. Hemphill has been a success- 
ful voice teacher for several years, his method being of 
the Italian school. 


DoroTtHEA Braypes, of Kentucky, possesses a soprano 
voice of beautiful timbre, combining power and sweet 
ness. She has sung much in public and with grand suc- 
cess, her scholarly interpretation and phrasing showing 
the true artist she is. Miss Blaydes is an earnest, skill 
ful, experienced voice teacher. She has a vocal studio in 
St. Louis, and is head of the vocal department at Lin- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


KATHRYNE BAyNE.—Miss Kathryne Bayne, of Staun 
ton, Va., is a vocal artist of much repute. She is soloist 
in Emanuel Episcopal Church, Staunton, and is at the 
head of the vocal department in the Staunton (Va.) Fe- 
male Institute. Miss Bayne has spent several years in 
Europe, listening to the most eminent singers of the 
world, thus imbuing herself with a comprehensive and 
artistic style which has its reflection in her own singing 
and that of her pupils. 


Lee WELLMAN.—Lee Wellman, of Cortland, New York, 
is the possessor of a grand basso-cantante voice. He is 
an experienced concert and church singer, being always 
a favorite artist. He is a superior and successful voice 
teacher, also chorus conductor of merit. He was asso 
ciate conductor at the Cortland musical festival held in 


June, 1901. 


MariE WELSH.—Miss Marie Welsh, of Pittsburg, pos- 
sesses a pure contralto voice, noticeable for its power 
beautiful quality and extensive range. Her future will be 
the grand opera and the concert stage. Her style is in- 
tensely dramatic and artistic. Wherever she has appeared 
in concert thus far she has met with marked success, and 


gives promise of a most brilliant career 


Mrs. G. M. Hotmes.—Mrs. G. M. Holmes, of Pawling, 
N. Y., is gifted with a rich, sympathetic, flexible voice of 
extensive range. Her singing is conspicuous for its dis 
tinct enunciation, and her interpretation is always artistic 
She has appeared much in public, and has already made 
n the concert room and church. Mrs 


herself a favorite 
Holmes gives promise of a brilliant future 

Byrt BacHErR.—Miss Byrl Bacher, of Loudonville, Ohio, 
possesses a soprano voice of remarkable sweetness and 
flexibility. 
tion by her excellent concert and church singing, and 


She has already gained an enviable reputa- 


promises to become one of America’s most accomplished 
singers. Miss Fox has made a special study of the Italian 
method of tone production, and is meeting with great 


success teaching this method to a large class of pupils 

Mrs. W. G. Brockway.—Mrs. W. G. 
Gadsden, Ala., is a singer, pianist and organist, in each ol 
which she ranks among the foremost in her State. Her 
voice is a high, brilliant soprano, effective in concert or 


Brockway, of 


church. She is organist and conductor of a large choir in 
the leading church of Gadsden. She is a voice and piano 
teacher of high repute, and is very influential in promot 
ing musical matters in the town of her residence and 
vicinity 

FRANK A. WHEELER.—Frank A. Wheeler, of Mercer, 
Pa., has a basso-cantante voice of excellent quality. Heé 
has been a successful oratorio and concert artist for years 
He has taken a degree in the College of American Musi 
cians. He is superintendent of music in the public school 
at Mercer, Pa., which position he has held for years. He 
is choirmaster in one of the prominent churches in that 
city, and is also one of the most prominent and successful 
voice teachers in the State of Pennsylvania 

Minnie Castie Davis.—Mrs. Minnie Castle Davis, of 
New York city, is the possessor of a full, sympathetic 
mezzo soprano voice. She is an experienced concert and 
church singer. Her singing is remarkable for its clear 
enunciation, and her phrasing is always musicianly and 


artistic. At present she is soloist in one of the most 
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prominent churches in Newark, N. J. Mrs. Davis is al- 
ways a success, and has many concert re-engagements. 


Mrs. Wytire Du Pre.—Miss Wyllie Du Pre, of Fort 
Deposit, Ala., with her fine voice and beautiful singing, 
has already gained much fame. Her voice is well adapted 
for concert and church. Miss Du Pre gives every evi- 
dence of future superiority as a vocal artist. She is an 
excellent pianist, and is eminently successful as a voice 
and piano teacher. 

Geo. Oscar Bowen.—Geo. Oscar Bowen, of Cortland, 
beautiful quality, and sings 
For years he 


N. Y., has a tenor voice of 
with scholarly and artistic interpretation. 
has successfully appeared in oratorio and concert; he has 
marked ability as chorus conductor. He conducted the big 
chorus at the grand Cortland County Music Festival, held 
in June, 1901. Mr. Bowen is a voice teacher of eminent 
ability and experience. His method of placing the voice 
is strictly of the Italian school. 


Mrs. L. A. Rupraurr.—Mrs. L Rudrauff, of Pueblo, 
Col., possesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice of extended 
compass and brilliant execution. She has met with flatter 
ing stfecess as a concert and church singer. Mrs. Rudrauff 
has made a careful study of the Italian method of voice 
placing, and intends devoting a portion of her time to 
that art. Her future promises great success as singer and 
teacher. 

Maup Cotey.—Miss Maud Coley, of Paris, Tenn., is a 
singer and voice teacher of unusual merit. Her enuncia 
tion and interpretation are marked features of her style in 
singing and teaching. She is always a success upon the 
concert platform, as well as in church. As a voice teacher 
she has had years of experience, and, as an exponent of 

Italian method in vocal culture ranks second to none 
her State 


Geo. B. Wick.—George B. Wick, of 
cantante voice of a beautiful, sympathetic 


Pittsburg, Pa., pos 
sesses a basso 
quality. By nature he is gifted with an artistic tempera 
ment, and always sings in a scholarly manner. In New 
York city he has often appeared in concert with grand 
success, and held a prominent church position. Mr. Wick 
gives every promise of becoming a vocal artist of great 


prominence. 


Gregory Hast, 


ey Seager Hast, the English tenor, whom Mr 

Charlton will troduce to American audiences in 
November poe De prerses next, a London paper speaks as 
follows and in no uncertain terms: 


the gems of the concert must be placed contributions of 


“Emphatically among 


Gregory Hast. His art is of a most delicate order. It is 
ilways solely employed as a means of revealing the subtle 
beauties of a composition and of giving appropriate ex 
pression to the feeling and the poetry of the music. Mr. 
Hast is one of those singers whose first aim is to get at 
the very heart of the words as well as the music as a 
beautiful means of expression. To this end he united 
with his polished vocalization a clearness of enunciation 
that scores of singers would do well to imitate.” 

Miss Pore’s Success aT KNABE HALL.—No singer of the 
evening at the recent concert at Knabe Hall had as much 
to do as did this very musical and intelligent artist, a so 
prano of unusual strength. She sang solo twice and ap 
peared in ensemble music, with great credit to herself and 
teacher, Maestro Alberto Laurence Her singing of 

Vith Verdure Clad”’ was happy in its ease, grace and ex- 
pression, the singer hitting just the right spirit, that of 
classic repose. That she has temperament, too, was evi 
denced later in Schira’s “Sognai,” in which her great range, 
the beautiful quality of the high B and other factors promi 


nent to her success, came to the fore 


Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor 


HAROLD BAUER PRESS NOTICES. 


M* BAUER’S Recital—Harold Bauer, the pianist, 
whose reappearance was one of the attractions of 
the recent London Musical Festival, gave a most attractive 
recital Wednesday afternoon in St. James’ Hall, play 
ing Schumann’ s G minor Sonata, Beethoven's Sonata in 
\, op. 101; Mendelssohn’s Study in B flat minor, a little 
Sonata of Scarlatti in A, and Brahms’ G minor Rhapsody 
with conspicuous intelligence and artistic skill. Liszt's 
“Gnomenreigen,” Brahms’ arrangement of a well-known 
gavotte of Gluck, and Balakirew’s eccentric fantasia, 
“Islamey,” were also given with great effect, as well as a 
group of pieces by Chopin, among which the Prelude 
C sharp minor was exquisitely played. The Study in C 
minor pleased the audience so much that an encore was 
with difficulay resisted, and after the Russian Fantasia the 
plaver consented to give Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in E 
minor.—Times, May 17 

Mr. Bauer's performance was altogether of a high 
class.—Daily Telegraph, May 16. 

Great interest was attached to the piano recital given 
yesterday afternoon at St. James’ Hall by Harold Bauer, 
since his fine playing at the recent London Musical Festi 
val had indicated that he was an artist of very great abil 
ity. Mr. Bauer is an Englishman, and was born in 1873 
In 1892 he went to Paris, and made there such rapid 
progress that, in a twelvemonth, he was able to go on 
tour in Russia. Since then he has played with remarkable 
success in Continental musical centres, and has recently 
returned from a tour in the United States. He now comes 
back to us with a reputation as an executant of the first 
rank, and to submit himself to the severest criticism to 
which an artist can be subjected. It may at once be said, 
however, that he has nothing to fear from this, for his 
playing yesterday confirmed the most flattering reports 
received of his powers. There need be no hesitation in 
saying this after only a single hearing, for his program 
-ontained Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, op. 22, and 
Secthoven’s Sonata in A, op. 1o1, and each work demands 
the highest capacities for its due exposition, and requires 
individuality of treatment. It is rare that unqualified 
praise can be given to the artist who includes in his se 
lection two compositions calling for such resource and 
versatility, but in this instance it is deserved. The first 
movement of Schumann’s Sonata was magnificently ren 
dered, the introspective tenderness of the slow movement 
beautifully expressed, and conclusion of the work bril 
liantly interpreted. The higher intellectual requirements 
of Beethoven’s Sonata were met with no less conspicuous 
success, and the reading of the last movement, one of the 
most original Beethoven ever wrote, was similar to that 
of the late Von Biilow. Other notable performances 
were those of Chopin's Etude in C minor, op. 10, No. 12, 
and the Scherzo in C sharp minor, both of which were 
played with consummate mastery of the keyboard and 
poetical conception.—Standard, May 16 

Harold Bauer's Recital Harold Bauer gave a piano 
recital at St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon, and fully 


confirmed the excellent impression he recently created 

the Queen's Hall Musical Festival. This young artist 

he was born in po has a veritably astonishing musical 
personality. He began his career as a violinist, and this 
doubtless, enabled him to acquire the extraordinary power 
hand which was exemplified yesterday in an 
astounding performance of Chopin's Etude in C minor 
Mr. Bauer is not only an executant of exceptional ability, 
but he has a soft, velvety touch, and plays with great fee! 
ing. His performance of Scarlatti’s Sonata was delight 


over his 


fully crisp, and he fully realized the romantic spirit of 
Liszt's “Gnomenreigen” 
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was played with feathery lightness, and Chopin's C sharp 
minor Scherzo also showed the pianist at his best. The 
recital came.to an end with Balakirew’s fascinating and 
brilliant Oriental Fantasia, “Islamey,” which was exe 
cuted to perfection. As an extra piece Mr, Bauer added 
Mendelssohn's Scherzo in E minor.—Morning Post, May 


16, 1901 


Becker.—Gustav L. Becker will spend his 
summer vacation with his family at Raymond, N. H. Mr 
Becker has had a very busy season both in town and out 
of town. The Jersey City News, of June 11, 1901, refers 


as follows to Mr. Becker's contribution at the commence 


Gustav L 


ment of Hasbrouck Institute, where he is one of the prin 
cipal instructors 

Two numbers on the rograt were ut { the ordinary amd the 
audience were indebted to Gust I Becker, who superintended the 
musicale, for the inn ation He rranged the rchestral part for a 
concert allegro by Schumann and a ar treatment to Mendels 
ohn's “Rondo Brillante he r ‘ n 1 ‘cello in 
the “tutti’’ gave a breadth ar new t i pian 
Miss Gertrude Wolfe played the Schumann allegro with an air 
graceful swing and brought many ’ M Claudia 
Hatch in the Rondo cleverly andled the motiv wit ts varied 
shades It wa in admirable esentation ar the etting by Mr 
Becker deservedly applauded 


Mile tréval, of Covent Garden, has 


OPERATIC GOSSIP 
relinquished her position at the Grand Opéra, Paris, and 
has accepted M. Carré’s offer of an engagement at the 
Opera Comique Chere she will create the principal part 
in M. Massenet’s new opera, “Griseldis,” and will later on 
sing Isolde for the first time in France M. Alvarez also, 
we believe temporarly, leaves the Paris Grand Opéra. He 
will next winter be Maurice Grau's leading tenor in the 
United States, in place of M. Jean de Reské—London 
Daily News 
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|LUDWIG BREITNER, 


Emineat Pianist and Teacher, 
recently from Paris, France, will accept applications for lessons 
during the Summer months. Special Class for Teachers and 
Students preparing for professional careers 
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Madame 


MARA NOVELLO DAU 


Professor of Voice Production. 
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“MANRU.” 


A Thematic Synopsis of Paderewski’s 
Opera by Ernest Schelling. 


ELOW is an 

matic construction of Paderewski’s opera, 

which had its premiére at the Dresden Court Opera on 
May 29. 

The story accompanied the Berlin Branch criticism of 
the work printed last week, but it was received too late to 
permit of the reproduction of the themes in that issue. 

It was compiled by Ernest Schelling, a gifted American 
pianist, who is virtually Paderewski’s only pupil. Schel 
ling arranged the greater part of the piano score of 


analytical synopsis of the principal the- 
“Manru,” 


“Manru. 


The opening motive: 


Fis oan er ees 


which is decidedly Slav in character, is used throughout 
the first act, and leads to Hedwig’s plaintive song: 


——S—- 
a 


t 
Then the chorus takes up the motive A, and the follow- 
ing charming melody: 
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(= SS 2 
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The following beautiful fragments are also used to ad- 
vantage: 


£ a aaa ae 
[62a Saal @ = > ie 
After a chorus full of color and nts 


Guise eis 


with the accompanying Pred 


SEE Spots —7 
°= = sis 


ee 
‘ 


comes Ulana’s motive for tuba and horns: 
— 
ba D8 ee = 
eee | 
| 
and her song: 


——. = 3 = — 
Cys ae 


The ballet music, which closes the first act, has this 


dition theme, which could have only been composed by 
one knowing and understanding the wild beauty of the 
Tarta Mountains, the melancholy of the steppes and the 
local coloring there: 


Violins. Unison. 


(Gas fips rl 


[G2 = sie is = 


- @e - 
~ 
Many variations and the wonderful finesse of orchestra- 
tion make this ballet music one of the gems of the first act. 
The second act opens with the hammer motive: 


" a oe + a: — 
fetaf-F gre — ete of 
and then Manru sings: 


Fee zl; ; Py ae: 


The following berceuse, sung by Ulana, is the most beau- 
tiful lyric piece in the opera: 


- —p —Ss = "SPSS “ 
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Urok’s second motive is used throughout the second act 
most skillfully in a contrapuntal way. The “Gipsy” mo- 
tive (the violin solo played behind the scenes), which 
tempts Manru back to his tribe, possesses all the fire and 
melancholy and wild plaintiveness of the true Tsigane 
music, and is wonderfully beautiful and effective. It runs 
as follows: 


= 
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Ulana’s motive, giving Manru the drink: 


Horn. » - 


jets 228 === 
is beautifully worked up to the following climax: 


noe So 
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which, however, only prepares the audience for the duet 
between Manru and Ulana, which, to our minds, is the 
most passionately beautiful love song of this or any other 


opera: 

to -2—12-@ = 
= ee 
ei = = - —— i= —-— = 
> . _- 
Fs = ae * fe a 
Snails is Po eee o— 
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This is worked up gradually accellerando and stringendo 
to a tremendous finale, all on the same melody, the entire 
orchestra being called on. 

The third act begins with a prelude which adequately in 
troduces the’ ensuing scenery—fleeting clouds on a dark 
night, with the moon appearing at rare intervals: 





Some very original effects are obtained by the use of 
augmented chromatically succeeding thirds before the sec 
ond leading motive of the third act comes in: 
ae. aS TES SE 
S 34 ~ 
os rs f 
f Seer i = So 
= 
i 
The orchestration throughout is marvellously handled; to 
mention among many things the storm and wind effect ob 
tained by all the strings muted playing chromatic scales 
in unison, which I believe has never been done be 
fore. Also original is the idea of the orchestra playing 
alone during the time the clouds are passing. The gipsies 
enter to the following march: 


eeteeetedl — — 
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crescendo to the middle part in C major, with remarkable 
counterpoint of chorus and orchestra. The motives A and 
B (third act) are then very frequently 
lowing played pizzicato: 


used with the fol 


’ 
lal 
ferzes S26 2 se45-= 
5 + a ee -_ _— —_ 
Asa tempting Manru to return to the Gipsies, sings: 


. 8 g — — 
—————— 
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An effective cymbalum solo precedes the repetition of 
the “Gipsy” motive (second act, Ex. D). The motives, 
Act 1, Ex. D; third act, Ex. A, B and E are then used, also 
first act, Ex. Dz. 
tremendous climax; 
simo following and ending the opera. 


Ulana’s motive shortened leads to a 


a reminiscence of the march pianis 


Von KLenNeER Pupit Sincs.—Miss Isabelle Woodruff, a 
pupil of Mme. Evans von Klenner, sang recently for the 
Tuesday Club songs by Pelessier, Hadley, Vanderpole and 
D'’Hardelot. Miss Woodruff also appeared at musicales in 
aid of the Congregational church at Hollis, L. I., and for 
the Episcopal church at Richmond Hill. Her voice is a 
high soprano of rare sw veetness. 








Miss ADELE MARGULIES 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
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|William Bauer, Pianist. 
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THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 
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LEONORA aJACKSON 


ASSISTED BY Harry J. Fellows, 


Tenor. 


Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 


| eaunaw: NEW YORK, 31 Union Square West. 
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Concertos. 29—Tarentelle . Vieuxte mps Romances et Pieces lentes. 
30—Deux mazurkas (sol majeur et ré majeur). Wieniawski 
1—Premier concerto en mi majeur...... Vieuxtemps ' 46—Abendlied . 
to ; , ‘ —_ 31— Mazurka Zarsyeky . : Schumann 
ib 2—Deuxiéme concerto en fa diese mineur Vieuxtemps 47—Romance en fa majeur Beethoven 
1 . *. > 
7 3—Troiséme concerto en la majeur (premiére M 48—Romance Kes 
‘ te ” orceaux de Genres. 

SGUED. \cuhs dkwenees sm kh eas an Keun Vieuxtemps 49—Adagio Rie 
ng ; . . Lies 
ie 4—Quatrieme concerto en re muineur (harpe 32—Introductione et rondo cappricioso Saint-Saens so— Adagio Hiller 

a Vorchestre)........ Vieuxtemps , 

. emp 33—Adagio et rondo caprice Guiraud 51—Romance Svendsen 
: . . vend Sé 
5—Cinquiéme concerto en la mineur... Vieuxtemps , 
: l p 34—Rondino en mi majeur Vieuxtemps 52—Romance en fa majeur ‘ieuxtemps 
6—Deuxiéme concerto en ré mineur........Wieniawski . 
, . 35—Caprice basque Sarasate 53—Réverie Vieuxtemps 
. , . € 
7—Vingt-deuxiéme concerto en la mineur..... Viott 
| 54—Adagio du concerto hongrois Joachim 
8—Neuvieéme concerto en ré mineur.. Spohr “ 
‘ 55~-Adagio du septiéme concerto De Beriot 
g—Deuxiéme concerto en ré mineur Bruch ARDEA AAI IAPR EERE AAI ISOS AAAI IOI . 
56—Elégie Erust 
I 10o—Troisiéme concerto en si mineur Saint-Saens 
| 57—Légende Wieniawski 
11—Concerto .Mendelssohn 
58—Albumblatt Wagner-Wilhelmj 
12—Concerto Beethoven 
; 590—Paraphrase de Parsifal Wagner-Withelmj 
13—Fantaisie écossaise (quartre parties, harpe a $$ 
: ' 60 *araphrase de Siegfried Wagner ’ . 
POPU aie 45. bs 10.05 sons ssdeiseeews .. Bruch ¢¢ i agner-Wilhelmj 
» 61—Berceuse 5 
j—Symphonie espagnole .Lalo Fauré 
¢ 62—Romance Rubinstein 
r< > ‘ , 
4 63—Regrets Vieuxtemps 
Fantaisies. ‘8 
| ‘ 2 
< ¢ e 
| - 4 sF. sock 
: s—Airs russes.........-. seceneccececececeesWieniawski 2 x Sonates Violon Solo. 
4 < 
| | 16—Fantaisie appassionata...... weeeeee. Vieuxtemps ‘ « 
, ‘ > 64—Pre e et fugue en sol mineur Bach 
17—Fantaisie caprice..... hh scacmeaeeee Vieuxtemps > 22 f 
3 » 6s—Saraband« double, tempo di bourrée en si 
18—Fantaisie sur Otello........ ..Ernst 2 2? m 
2? >) mineur Bach 
19—Fantaisie sur Faust...... .Wieniawski § <¢ | 1 
( ¢ 66—Sarabande, gigue, chaconne en re mineur .. Bach 
..Ernst » e 
rk 67—Gavotte et prélude en mi maje Bach 


20—Fantaisie hongroise......... 
Wieniawski 


LANL 


21—Variations sur un théme original . Joachim < 2? _ . 
< > oO tude en I hi najeur 
- . a B22 owt APP PPPPPPPPPPOPPPPPOO 
22—Air varié en ré mineur.... .Vieuxtemps Le ee ee ee ee 
69—Deuxiéme étude en n émol majeu Wieniawski 
23—Variations sur un théme de Paganini . .. Ysaye ; 
70—| le et 1 mineur Wieniawski 
36—Zigeunerweisen Sarasate 71—Etude en mi bémol mineur Rode 
Polonaises. 37—Caprice sur des airs écossais Sarasate 72—Marche funeébre en ut mineur . Rode 
Vieuxtemps 73—! l n nineur Rode 


. 38—L’Orage 
Vieuxtemps °~ . 
Vieuxtemps 


24—Ballade et polonaise............. 

= . , ‘ , , 39—Le souvenir de Beauchamps Vieuxtemps 74—Etude en s naj¢ 

25—Premiére polonaise en ré majeur Wieniawski 

‘ . , : ‘ 40—La Bohémienne Vieuxtemps 75—> ar nn re pa ) Vieuxtemps 

26—Deuxiéme polonaise en la majeur Wieniawski * ; a , ; f 
41—Mouvement perpétuel Paganini 76—Etude en émol n f Paganini 
42 Rigodor Raff 77 Etude n mi mineur Paganini 

Tarentelles et Mazurkas. ee 

43—La fée d’amour Raff 78—Scherzo étude re mit I Lauterbach 

27—Scherzo tarentelle... sas bas Sage Wieniawski 44—Arrangement du Roi des Aulnes Ernst 79—I ha Vv teuxtemps 

Bazszin 8 \1 t Ba Wil 


28—Saltarelle carnavalesque. . .Ysaye 45—Ronde des lutins 


| WILL TOUR THIS COUNTRY DURING NEXT SEASON UNDER 
| THE MANAGEMENT OF = 





». R. E. JOHNSTON. 
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Western New York Office Tue Musitcat Courier 
749 Norwoop Avenue, 
Burrato, N. Y., June 20, 1901 


<2) INCE writing my last letter about Pan-American 

S Exposition music we have had some very fine 
artists on our programs. The greatest attraction 

at present in military music is John Phillip Sousa with his 
fine brass band. He is delighting the crowd with his 
famous two-steps, marches and other fine selections. “The 
Invincible Eagle” and “Semper Fidelis” won much en- 


thusiasm. To-day his program had selections from Liszt, 
Lassen, Offenbach, Suppé and others. 
eS & 

Among the organists at the Temple of Music were W. 
P. Stanley, from Brooklyn; H. J. Stewart, California; Rus- 
sell K. Miller, Philadelphia. ote _most admired among 
them all, first and foremost, is W. Hammond, Holyoke, 
Mass. He is an exceptionally scaitans player, and the 

















Wa. C. HAMMOND. 


hearty applause of the large audience must have been grat- 
ifying to the performer. Clean technic, good pedal 
phrasing, and above ali his fine interpretation of the 





——... 








works of Guilmant, Grieg, Schubert, Widor, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, Rheinberger and others, were a delight. He has 
given 300 organ concerts in the Second Congregational 
Church at Holyoke, holding the position as organist for 
sixteen years, also having given about 100 concerts for the 
dedication of new organs in different States. He is also 
director of the musical department of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. He gave two concerts here. 

Richard Percy, of New York city, held two organ con 
certs June 11 and 12. Among a finely selected program the 
“Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique.” Guilmant, and 








iE 
E. R. SANBORN. 


“Traumerei,” Schumann, were recalled. Both these num- 
bers are favorites with organists, but few play them with 
the depth of feeling and exquisite finish that Mr. Percy 
gives them. 


It was a genuine surprise when E. Russell Sanborn, from 
Boston, Mass., a bright looking youth of twenty-two sum 
mers, appeared at the organ, June 16, 17 and 18. His se- 
lections were very good, and his ability was displayed 
throughout the entire programs, his pedal work being the 
subject of many favorable comments. He had a trick of 
using the stop called “vox humana” with such skill that 
it seemed as though a real choir was stationed behind the 


organ. Mr. Sanborn is the director of a boy choir in an 
Episcopal church in Boston. He has often given good con- 
certs, judging from flattering comments from the Boston 
Transcript, from the Boston Budget, the Valley Times, of 
Pittsfield, N. H.; the Milfort Journal and Wymouth 
Gazette. At his three concerts here he was compelled to 
repeat “Andantino,” by Lemare, and “Prayer and Cradle 
Song,” Guilmant. A veritable ovation was given him 
Mark my word, he will be famous some day. 
eS & 

What can I say about that well-known organist, whose 
fame has been of many years’ standing, and whose skill 
Flagler, of Auburn and 
Chautauqua Assembly? How we all regretted that he 
could spend only one day with us! His concert was 
June 19. I arrived at the Temple of Music a little late, 


is as great as his fame, I. V. 


and was transfixed by the grandeur of sound. There 
were Alpine melodies, thunder storm and vesper hymns 
Consulting my program I found it to be “Sounds from 
the Alps,” by I. V. Flagler. It is a very realistic piece. 
\ concert fantasia on national airs and a great finale, 
“Festival March,” by himself, were redemanded. Then 
“Serenata” seemed like a spiritual meditation. 
“Narcissus” brought forth hidden beauties of tone from 
Torchlight March,” 


his own 
the grand organ. The * by Guilmant, 
and “Tannhauser” ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” and “Evening Star.” 
“March and Chorus” he played in magnificent style , 

Mrs. ,Kitty Slosson Mason, from Washington, sang 





J. Van Frieck FLacer. 


“Nymphs and Fauns,” Bemberg; “Sempre Libera,” Verdi, 
and ‘“Pastorale,”, Mawson Marks, well. Hers is the true 
coloratura style. She was accompanied by W. Gomph, 
who is the official organist of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition and organist of the Lafayette Church, this city 
He gave a concert on June 9 

Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBER 


Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS——_ ; 
in English, Freach, German, Italien aad Russian. 

For terms and dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., England, 











JULIAN— 


PASCAL 


Pianist. Concert, Recitals, Musicales. 
For Terms and Dates address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, New York: 








Rindergarten 
WMusic Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


a Rerdaglon= 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


ras MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. REMARD, Manager, 
444 Central Park West, 








VORK CITY. 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 
Special attention given to tone production. 
Founded on the pure Italian method. 
Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchins, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spitz 
and many others. 
SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June % to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East i4th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, England, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 











ADVICE GRATIS. 





HERBERT Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
BASS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


Elizabeth 


Hazard 


SOPRANO 


Drawing Room | Direction 
Concerts Emile Levy 











Song Recitals 141 Fifth Ave. 
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Engaged by the London Philharmonic Orchestra for June 20th. 
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Recitals in London, St. James’ Hall, May 31st and June 12th. 
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| GODOWSKY. 


; Under the Management of HERMANN WOLFF, Flottwell Strasse, 1 BERLIN, W., Germany. 
Manager for England and Dependencies: HUGO GOERLITZ, 119 New Bond Street, LONDON, England. 
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MUSICAL CLUBS. 


The Derry (N. H.) Choral Club closed its season on 
June 11 with a reception held at the home of Mrs. Shep- 
ard 

Under the capable direction of Mr. Campbell, the Schu- 
bert Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., made admirable 
progress during the past season 

Miss Paulime Hilker, Miss Florence N. Lewis, Henry 
P. Cole and Francis J. Sadlier recently performed suc- 
cessfully before the Tuesday Musical Club of Akron, 
Ohio. 

Miss Lillian Wheeler invited the Cecilian Choral So- 
ciety, of Troy, N. Y., to asscmble at her residence on the 
evening of June 13, each guest representing the title of a 
popular song. 

Under the auspices of the Diatonic Club and Amateur 
Music Club of Albany, N. Y., a series of musicales will 
be given next winter. Prominent artists have been en 
gaged jor these events. 

Officers of the Grand Rapids (Mich:) St. Cecilia Society 
have this month been appointed as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Guy VY. Thompson; recording secretary, Miss 
Viola Craw; corresponding secretary, Miss Helen Hunt; 
board officers, Mrs. W. H. Gay and Mrs. Victor Duncan. 
Mrs. Kelsey's term as president will not expire until June, 
1902 

Mrs. Frederick Bennitt, a piano pupil of Gustave L. 
Becker, was elected treasurer of the Afternoon Music Club 
of Jersey City, at a recent meeting Mrs. Bennitt, who 
has played in public a number of times this season, was 
formerly president of the club. The new president of the 
club is Mrs. Frank Cavalli, Miss Lucy Nelson is the vice- 
president and Miss Munson is the secretary 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Galveston, Tex., has just 
elected the following officers for next season: President, 
Mrs. T. J. Groce; vice-president, Mrs. M. Ujffy; secere- 
tary. Mrs. J. J. Hanna; treasurer, Mrs. Edward F. Har 
ris. Upon her return from the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs’ Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. A 
J. F. Parker, musical director of this Galveston organi- 
zation, was presented with a gold clock as a token of the 


appreciation of her associates 


\ Pianist Deap.—Mrs. Thompson, who lately died in 
England, at the age of eighty-two, had a notable career 
as a pianist. As Ann Robena Laidlaw she was well known 
to former generations of English music lovers. She was 
once pianist to the Queen of Hanover, and it was to her 
that Schumann dedicated his “Phantasiastiicke,” op. 12. 
She studied in Scotland, Germany and England, and made 
her début at a Gewandhans concert in 1837. She retired 
in 1852 


JEANNETTE... 


DURNO 


CONCERT PIANIST, 
3629 Vincennes Avenue, * CHICAGO. 





The American Institute of Applied Music. 


(Incorporated 1900.) 
EDGAR 0. SILVER, President, 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Departments : 
The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, 
The Synthetic Piano School 
The American Institute of Normal Methods. 

Graded Certificates, Diplomas and the Degrees of Mus. Bac. and Muc. Doc. 
Special courses are open to students at any time. 

The Faculty and Examiners: DupteyY Buck, A.C.M.; ALBERT Ross 
Parsons, A CM; E. Presson MILLER ; Harry Kowk Sue iviey, A.C M.; Paur 
AMBROSE, WILLIAM F. Saerman, Kate 5. CAITTENDEN, LILLIAN LITTLEBALES 
and others, 

The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 

The advantages are unequaled in America. 

For information address KATE 8. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
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[By Wire.] 

Guens Faris, N. Y., June 25, 1901 
HE annual convention of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association was opened here yesterday. 

About fifty members sat down to the opening banquet, 
among them President Russell. The program committee 
consists of Chairman De Zielinski, Secretary-Treasurer 
Riesberg, Mme. Evans Von Klenner, Madame Cappiani, 
Amy Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Dahm-Petersen, Hon. and Mrs. 
A. B. Calvin, Thos. Impett, Margaret Kirpal, Wm. A 
Bissell, E. C. Hammann, F. E. Hahn, Bell Van Der Veer 
Merrihew, Mark Skalmer and Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Coghill. 
Interesting speeches were made by Messrs. Calvin, Russell, 
De Zielinski and Mrs. Coghill 

The opening session to-day (Tuesday) brought a iair 
attendance. The address of welcome was delivered by 
Mr. Colvin, and the response and address by President 
Russell. Secretary Riesberg read his annual statement, 
which was iollowed by a talk on “How to Teach,” by 
Amy Fay, and a vocal recital by Lewis Williams, assisted 
by Rebecca Holmes, violin, and Anna Wilbur, piano 
This afternoon a recital by Gérard Thiers K. R 


Amy Murray In Nova Scotia.—The talented Amy Mur 
ray gave Scottish recitals this month at Berwick, 11th; 
Windsor, 12th; Truro, 13th; Halifax, 14th, and Causo 
15th, all Nova Scotia towns. The following criticism is 


irom the Halifax Morning Chronicle, of June 15: 


Those who were present in Orpheus Hall last evening have to thank 
Miss Amy Murray for one of the most delightful evenings of Scot 
tish song that a Halifax audience has ever enjoyed. * * * 

Miss Murray has a voice of thrilling power and sweetness, which 
has been trained and which she manages to perfection And she 
has the most magnetic personality and the most charming stage 
presence It is a delight to watch her sweet face, which speaks so 
cleverly the somg she sings. Her program was admirably selected 
and arranged. It comtained many of the old favorites, together with 
some less familiar but equally beautiful songs. Her two Gaelic 
numbers, to her own accompaniment on a harp (the counterpart of 
that which Mary, Queen of Scots, once used) was perhaps the 
most pleasing as well as the most novel feature of the prograts 
Her “Hey, Johnnie Cope,” was inimitable Her voice is almost as 
attractive in speech as in song, and she wove in charming little read 
ings which most artistically framed her music. 


ZeLLMAN-KornickerR Nuptiacs.—Joseph B. Zellman, di- 
tector of the vocal department and manager of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox avenue, was mar- 
ried to Miss Rose Kornicker on Tuesday, June 18, at the 
bride’s residence, 1566 Madison avenue Mr. and Mrs 
Zellman are spending their honeymoon at Niagara Falls 
and the Pan-American. The bride is also a musician, and 
formerly played Mr. Zellman’s accompaniments rue 
Musicat Courter extends congratulations 


Action Drorrep.—After much correspondence the Tues 


day Musicale, of Rochester, N. Y., has agreed to drop the 


action against Maurice Grau for $700 damages demanded 
to reimburse the club for the failure of Madame Schumann 
Heink to appear before a large audience in the Baker 
Theatre, at Rochester, on December 18 last. By the terms 
of the settlement Mr. Grau will pay the club $300, the 
actual loss suffered 

Boston SymMpHony Orcuestra.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert’s New York dates at Carnegie Hall for 
next season are: 


Thursday evenings, November 7, December 12, January 


6, February 20 and March 20 


Saturday afternoons, November 9, December 14, January 


Mme. Lena Dorta Devine.—Mme. Doria Devine’s season 
ends June 27. She will resume instruction at her studio, 
136 Fifth avenue, on September 23 

Madame Devine will spend the summer in traveling ex 
tensively in the West, principally in New Mexico and Cali 
fornia 
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G. SCHIRMER,"™"2"* 


Collection of Standard Operas. 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORES. 
Edition de Luxe, in cloth. $1.(0 extra. 


Aida. Verdi. (Italian and English), . ° . 
Amico Frits. Mascagni. (Italian and “ee, 
Barber of Seville. Rossini. (italian and English), . ‘ 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni. (Italian and English), 
Carmen. Bizet. (french and English), : ; ‘ 
Faust. Gounod. (Italian and English). > ‘ ‘ 
Fiving Dutchman. Wagner. (German and English), 
Lohengrin. Wagner. (Germanand English), . ‘ : 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Donizetti. (Italian and English), 
Mignon. Thomas. (French and English) . < : : 
Romeo and Juliet. Gounod. (French and English), . 
Samson and Delilah. Saint-Saéns. (Englisk). " 

annhduser. Wagner. (German and English), 
La Traviata. Verdi. (Italian and English), 
li Trovatore. Verdi. (Italian and English), 

§2 Others in preparation. 
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Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of Musical Classics 





PLATON 


BROUNOF 


Voice Caltarc, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS vire ano music 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. y Terms. 








LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Arthur Beresford. 

RTHUR BERESFORD, the distinguished basso, sailed 
for Europe last week on the steamer New England, 
of the Dominion Line, and will pass most of the summer 
in England, where he is well known and immensely popu- 
lar. His season was one of great triumphs to the very 

last. Below are notices of his two last appearances: 
When Arthur Beresford, basso, appeared first upon the rostrum 
his enthusiastic audience almost rose to their feet in their glad wel- 
come. Mr. Beresford is too well loved by Elmira music folk to be 
allowed to have things his own way, and if he had doubled his 
generously extended share in the program the audience would still 
be asking for more He captivated the large gathering the moment 


he had sung a single verse and round after round of applause fol- 


lowed every song. Such a glorious basso is seldom heard in Elmira, 
and the people should be forigven for their persistency He sang 
with absolute conviction and fervor, especially in his songs of a 
deeply serious note The volume of tone he can produce from the 
ewest depths of musical sound the tender, mellow tones of the 


ipper register proves the power of his talents.—Elmira Daily Ad 


vertiser, May 28 


As Elijah Arthur Beresford was afforded abundant opportunity 
to display a fine bass voice Nor did he neglect it, as each solo was 
so well rendered as to win enthusiastic applause. He surpassed even 
himself ia the singing of the air Is Not His Word Like a Fire, 
and Like a Hammer that Breaketh the Rock Into Pieces Strength, 
power and quality of voice all entered into this air and all were essen- 


tial to its successful rendering Binghamton Leader, June & 


Mr. Beresford, as Elijah, had perhaps the most important solo 
part, and his rich, powerful voice did full justice to the brilliant and 
dificult recitatives entrusted to it. He was at his best in the dra- 
matic airs, “Lord God of Abraham" and “Is Not His Word Like a 


Fire.”-Binghamton Republican, June 8 


\ Howson Purpn At a concert recently given in Plain 
field, N. J.. Mrs. Walter Beard Chichester, a pupil of Miss 


Emma Howson, was one of the soloists. The Plainfield 
Daily News spoke of her singing as follows: 

Mrs. Walter Beard Chichester, a handsome woman, beautifully 
gowned in white satin and exquisite lace, was the feature of the 
evening, singing the “Ave Maria” of Gounod with charming grace 
and beauty of voice Mrs. Chichester captivated the audience and 


prolonged applause greeted her 


FLETCHER 


MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, Lon- 
don; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, William 
Tomlins and many other prominent 
musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give c. funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars epply to 


MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madisen Ave., New York 


SOUSA 
= BAND 


Office: Alster Court Building, New York. 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 


Monday, June 10, to Saturday, July 6, 


INCLUSIVE, 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sunday, July 7, to Monday, September 2, 


MANHATTAN BEACH. © — New York City. 











(Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


A0onese | 
610 N. Brw Sree, 
8ST. JOSEPH, moO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. | 
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Julie Rive-King. 


HE musical career of Julie Rivé-King has been most 
brilliant, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific the 
famous American pianist has attracted large audiences to 
her recitals and won flattering tributes from the critics, 
Following are some press comments about Mme. Rivé- 
King’s recent recitals: 

Rive-King is a pianist who is greater-on the intellectual side than 
on the emotional. She gave an excellent rendering of the G minor 
Fugue of Bach in the Liszt arrangement. Again, the lighter things 
she gave with much charm.—-Columbus (Ohio) Press-Post. 


Madame Rive-King appeared in the Lyceum Theatre last night in 
a piano recital, after an interval of more than ten years since her 
last professional appearance in this city. She was then one of the 
leading pianists of the country, and the years which have passed 
since that time have served only to advance her standing as an artist 


and to enhance her celebrity.—Elmira (N. Y.) Daily Advertiser. 


The program closed with Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, 
which was played with inspiriting dash and bravura. Madame Rive- 
King is a player to whom it is always a pleasure and profit to listen, 
and her fourteen selections last evening comprised a trying program, 
which was given throughout with fine energy, untiring endurance and 
alert attention to every technical and musical requirement.— Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Chronicle. 


Mme. Julie Rive-King as a solo pianist has an international reputa- 
tion which is beyond all question of the highest order—a fact which 


Mr. Heathe Gregory, the basso, 
who sang at Newport last season, 
has been engaged for a season of 
He sings 
with great Field 


Bullard’s «* A Stein Song,’’ M. L. 


eight weeks this season. 


success Frederic 


Koevessy’s «<T Know Not Why,”’ 





Charles S. Burnham’s «* The Moon’s 
Lullaby,’’ Willis Howard Alling’s «« When Love is Done,’’ 
Eugene Cowles’ «* Once in Purple Twilight,’’ J. C. Bartlett's 
«© A Dream,’’ Henry K. Hadley’s «* Der Asra.’’ 
Gregory selected from the Oliver 


These songs Mr. 


Ditson Company’s catalog. 


was demonstrated by the recital given by that lady at the Detroit 
Opera House yesterday afternoon.—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, who has not appeared here on the concert 
stage for a number of years, gave a recital at University Hall last 
evening. The player, who first won her deserved place in public 
opinion long before all the pianists of Europe stormed the country, 
having made extended tours with the Thomas Orchestra and other 
organizations, succeeded in impressing her audience again by legiti- 
mate methods of piano playing, by a facile and often brilliant tech- 
Her program numbers included 
admirably 


nic and evident depth of feeling. 
among other things the Schumann Sonata in G minor, 
played; Beethoven's “‘Rondo Capriccioso,” three Chopin composi 
tions, Brahms’ F minor Sonata and the Bach G minor Fugue, the 
latter given with a clearness and certitude of execution which 
brought out a round of hearty applause.—-Chicago Record, 


OCAL INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 
of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 
have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad- 
dress Voice, care of Musica Courier. 
> 
USICAL director, experienced teacher and executant ; 
distinguished record and testimonials; vocal and 
physical culture a specialty; desires to locate Southwest. 
ScoTcCHMAN, care THE MusIcat Courier. 
> 
ANTED—A bright business woman, 
experience in the line of management of musical or 
dramatic artists; clever correspondent, quick witted, and 
with some knowledge of musical affairs. Address ‘Man- 
ager,” care of this paper. 


who has some 


pee 
ADIES and gentlemen who read music are invited to 
sing in the Volunteer Vested Choir at the Sunday 


afternoon summer service of Saint Michael’s Episcopal 


Church, Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-ninth street. Ad- 
dress James Pearce, organist, Yonkers, N. Y.; or the 
church after service. 

a NS re ee 


HE conductor of a Berlin singing society, well versed 
also in orchestral conducting, who has given con- 
certs in Berlin with great success and received excellent 
criticisms, would like to take the- place of director of 
a mixed or male chorus and to establish himself at the 
same time as teacher of the vocal art in a conservatory. 
References can be obtained from Prof. Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, director, and Prof. Adolph Schulze, head of the 
vocal department of the Royal High School of Music, at 


Este.te Harris FoR PAN-AMERICAN.—The brilliant 
young dramatic soprano will be the vocal soloist at the 
two organ recitals to be given by F. W. Riesberg, July 7 
and 8, at Buffalo, N. Y., in the Temple of Music. This 
is very flattering to her, for no singers have as yet been 


engaged. She will sing on Sunday the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer,” and on Monday 
the big aria from “The Cid,” by Massenet, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear ye, Israel." Immediately after this she will 
depart for the Asheville, N. C., Summer School, for a six 
weeks’ stay 

Victok Harris.—Victor Harris, the New York vocal 
teacher, accompanist and conductor, was at the Annex 
Hotel, Chicago, on Sunday, on his way West to Colorado, 


He can 
Bohemian Club, 


New Mexico, Arizona and Southern California. 
be reached during the next month care 


San Francisco. 


HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 


poenken: 1 14 E. 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
‘| 2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA, 





THIS SPACE |S TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 
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For the best compositions of contemporary composers send 


for catalog ‘* Selected Songs 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
DITSON & CO., 
co., 


CHAS. H. 
J. E. DITSON & 
* 369 


London, E ‘ngland. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 





VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 
Invariable results of 


Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
mess, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Moe. “MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera 

Complete Trainin * for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Class for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 

Mme. Moriana will continue her Les- 
sons from July Ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For Termsand Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Mort1ani’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 








Boston. 
New York, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Berlin, and from Otto Floerst 
17, in whose care letters on 


’? and «* New Songs.” dressed under the heading of 


Sebastian B. Schlesinger, wh 
States for the past few week 
on the steamer Teutonic. 








1s Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


4 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station). 





THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
rchestra, Entertainment and Lectu:e Bureau. 
The so cover CIRCULAR says: The most 
reliable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
somplete existing list of the best artists) free on 
pplication. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
"Qoncordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 
Professor of Singing. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 

Paderewski writin arch, 1898, says: “I 
know your comarhable ¢ qualities *poth as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 








Paris. 


SCHOOL, FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 


Murz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic ‘Method. French Diction. French Lan ¢. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot 




















neim, Berlin, W. Linkstrasse 
the subject should be ad- 
“Conductor.” 


SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER.—The well-known composer, 


o has been in the United 
s, returns to Europe to-day 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KI} ae of PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
3 frames, ost free.) 
Private senasill by M * B. Kimon, 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


ocr 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(l’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, | 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique. 
Professor of ““Mime 
Silent Interpretation, Seas Business, 


Pantomime, ge. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mme. J: VIEUXTEMPS, 


Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 
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PIL 


Piano and 


Theory Staaio: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor ’ Baptist{Temple C Chotr, Brooklyn. 


| PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


|E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





SCHOOL. | wwe. FLORENZA v'ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR 
20 Rue Slemees | Marot, Paris. 


Specie’ sessions during t 
PERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 





| MLLE. KIKINA, 


| dence for pupils’ comfort; 


| 
| 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHES 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
Board and resi- 








Language 
ing, Diction by best professors. 
uiet, convenient. 
Apply to manager, Miss HEGEMANN, 

7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 


neat JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 1o rue Froidevaux, Paris. 








|Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
7 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 


Paris. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


|MRS HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST. 
Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Halli, New York. 
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now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns | 
| e | an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- | 


‘ae 


ALDWIN PI 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 








MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAND PRIZE 


ANO PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 





Cincinnati, Indianapolis. 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, — 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 
EASE 
IANOS. 





Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, | 
NEW YORK. 








CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Agency Founded 1879) 


| 
Germany. 


Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension is | 
; 


ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage w 
i . come t res r stud he purest German | 
Germany 3erlin and Flott wellstrasse me Dre _ to acy on © pur — 
. lay b e \iember tf th u die 
Cable address: Musikwe!ff, Berlin x © learned : te e young “ 5 
families are welcomed References exchanged 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmon 
} 


Concerts, Merlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Kechstein Hall, Berlin DRESDEN. 


Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 


First-class family Pensior Higt recommended 
viz.: Joachim. d’Albert, Stavenhagen. Mme. Car Ref ~ i meer { " hy i , Mbchrencatirancnae 
“aay } i { “ N Nefined and mitortabie home haperonage ‘ 
refic, Mile. Kieeberg Mile larcella Sembrict i , } 7 . “ 
> , rit te r s y wit! ng xperience 
Emi! Goetz, the erlin Philharmonic Orchestra : - 18 ? . 1S ex 
abroad, and a knowledge of German 


Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann 
Eugen d'Albert and Pa | 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. | 

} 


t gt ? 
« : Address Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden 
e Sarasate 
Apply for Catalogue. CHARLES G. THOMAS 
London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist 





SOP ry 7VM TY Royal Church of St. George, Berlin 
SOPHIE HEYMANN COMPOSITION SINGING. PIANO, ETC 
Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre des Specialties: Voice Use and Applied Counter 
Westens, pup { Marches Vocal Lessons g int Testimonials from Jadassohn and others 
Marburger St.. 12. Berlin. W Studio: Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 2sier, cerman. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 


Prau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Palkenberg, Fuchs, 
Hodpner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schu!z-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Frl Spliet, Starcxe, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 
Por prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








HEATHE GREGORY, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; alse Theory and 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


OONBSEKVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC ND ) TIC sc 
eee gay Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOI rete A ou gpg! pn ee 
netruments SE NARY: Special training for teacher ( ; 1c SLEMENT 

. PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. “ a — oo a 

tincipal Teachers: HARMONY AND OCOMPOSITION—Max Loewengard. Hans 
aubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Peerster, Otto ny By, BM 
lioska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—-Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking. W ampelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel. Royal Music Director, ete 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30)up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. : 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta 

tion bours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


| 
| 
| 
BASSO | 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director | 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
13: East 17th Street 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST, TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St, New York 


Piano Instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d St.. New York 





| riaietciieicacesais sinew 
ATLANTA, 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
| and practice.) 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Winter address 
armony. 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin Summer sddress 


120 BAST 56th STRBET, NBW YORK. Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS | 





Telephone: 2283 Madison Square 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


‘SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic [nstruments 











For the pianist, the singer, the teacher 
he studer e conservatory, the concert 
Factory at NORWALK, OFRNO 
Rererence : The Editor-in-Ch Tue MusicaL Courtine 
6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORE. 
’ J 
, 

Sole agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments. Special 

Agent, Correspondent and Representat ve for BUFFET Paris (Evette & Scheffer) World Re 

nowned Reed Instruments I RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos 


THEOD. H. HEBRERLEIN, Js Modern Stradivarius V ns Violas and ‘Cellos KARI 
MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds Principal Importer f Genuine Italian Strings Covered 


Strings manufactured for S ts’ use ( FISCHE R S Reliable Band Instruments are the best 
instruments in the market, at the west price. ( FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
are known for their excellent q ties and w price ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment 
by the best known makers. MOHREN’S Solo Violin R MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAK 


ERS and hundreds of other specialties. Correspondence s ted. Exchange granted if not entirely 
satisfactory 


P ER IMPORTER A complete stock of imported Sheet Music and Beets 

U C LI and ‘ Well known publishers represented 

66 THE METRONOME.” A mouthly published In the interest of the musical prefee 
sion Subscription, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. . 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 














BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time duriag 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet the Scnoot Year AnD Summer Tenm 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home im the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Bui ding, where they can pureme 
semble Playing, Eiocution and Physjcal Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Diress 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress For catalogues, address 


Mise CLARA BAUR 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Oto 


Students are prepared for positions in Sct * 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 





FLORENCE, ITALY. talian Repertory. Terms moderate 
VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
tl t extra urge by 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: GHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULAM, 
for twenty-five r Musical Director in the 
tres {f Europe with renowned art 
JOSEPH SMITH, und essing the most flattering autographs 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchi 
i « ted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati 
5S Via Rondinelii P. P., | fron e¢ Paris Conservatory, pup { Madame 
| Viardot-Garcis Perfection in the art of singing 
| rtory and stage practice. French, Ger 
| 


I will be engaged w 


Operatic engagements managed and negotiated the Theatrical Ager vati & Marir { which 
i ¢ r ti ¢ lan . prietor 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy | ‘ I : sssules ' 
Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy MILAN. 


and for Paris, London and New York 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
+ 1L MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi FLORENCE ITALY Roard in private Italian 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 


Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 1 - ty tos nstant practice is | we 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, eel ag Se aoe ~ 
Florence, Italy. | Rondin« ease Boarh Dlenenes 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


& Sons are the only manufacturers who 
and interior 





make all component 


the 


STELNWAY 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


(including 


casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nes. 107, 109 & 11! East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


ries and Lumber Yards at Astoria Long 
York City 


Piane Case and Action Factories, Metal Fou 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New 





EVERETT 
~_ PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 


Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








Factory: 








eo ————_-W AREROOMS :———-® 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 








“fC TMBALL 


CHICAGO, 


ILL, U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER | & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


VOSe © 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for erplanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





‘“SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








